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Those learned in educational matters willingly ad¬ 
mit that there is a value in music by reason of its 
beneficial effects upon the emotional side of our na¬ 
ture. It can supply a want that is now felt in every 
curriculum that ignores the need of emotional culture. 
It undoubtedly has social worth. As a study, its 
mental discipline cannot be overlooked. 

But have they thought of the value of the mechan¬ 
ical side of piano-study? Have they anything in 
their materia mediea that calls for such nice accuracy 
in sense-perceptions and nerve-response? True, they 
have certain special acts which demand an exact pre¬ 
cision for a moment or two, but for a continuous 
series and a quick succession of such perceptions and 
nerve-reactions piano-study deserves a high rank. 

Every teacher has the opportunity of testing its 
worth. There are always some pupils who are slow 
in making connections between the printed page and 
the end of the finger at the piano. It takes them too 
long to transfer what they see into what they hear. 
But a steady habit of practice at the piano in such 
a rase will do more to bring about a quicker “con- 
iact” and attack than any other combination of the 
common-school studies. 

This is no idle claim, because many a pupil will 
work up to such demands at the piano, hut still re- 
®** n comparatively dull and slow in the school 
studies. 

... 

Thh musician is now wrestling with the summer 
problem: how to spread eight months’ butter on a 
twelvemonth loaf. Business men often say of the 
music teacher: “Lucky fellow! nothing to do during 
the warm weather but to enjoy himself.” Nothing to 
do, yes; but as for enjoyment—well, that depends. 
Nothing to do means nothing coming in. The ant, 
the bee, are worthy exemplars for the teacher, only 
the situation is reversed; the insects labor in sum¬ 
mer to provide for the winter, the teacher must labor 
m winter to provide for the summer; but both are 


subject to the same inexorable law, viz.: that if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat 
The summer class solves the problem for the few 
who are sure of a clientele. They hie to the sea or 
the mountains and there devote part of their time to 
teaching, at the same time enjoying change of air and 
scene. Others still more favored by fortune are able 
to drop their work before the summer solstice, while 
the autumnal equinox finds them stiil unfretted by 
professional cares. The rank and file, however, must 
calculate their summer outings more closely; the 
butter must be spread thin. But luckily this need not 
interfere with real enjoyment. A few weeks by sea, 
by inland lake, or in camp, often give more true rest 
and enjoyment than as many months of arduous 
journeying in Europe at but a fraction of the expense. 
Such an outing is practically within the reach of 
everyone, and no one should be deterred from it by a 
notion of faLse economy. Antseus-like, we all need 
the revivifying touch of Mcther Earth, and at no time 
more than when, in our ofttimes tropical American 
summer, mind and body are at their lowest ebb. 


The action of President Harper of the Chicago 
University in disbanding the college musical clubs on 
the ground that they cause the students to neglect 
their studies has caused much comment. It is to be 
hoped that other prominent educators will not agree 
with him. Certainly college musical clubs are just sb 
healthy, ennobling, elevating, and necessary adjuncts 
to college-life as art organizations or other refining 
influences in life. Indeed, no one will dispute the fact 
that college glee-clubs are more time honored than 
that great game of brain, muscle, and headwork yclept 
footbalL 

A knowledge of music is essential to a liberal edu¬ 
cation. Even if one is not musically inclined it is 
well for him to acquire some knowledge of the art. 
and for a person to become proficient on any instru¬ 
ment from the humble mouth-organ up requires pa 


?nce and application, both synonyms for study. Nor 
n music be ruled out on the ground that it is im- 
oral or frivolous. 

Has the head of a college simply because he may 
ippen to have “no music in his soul” the right to 
oclaim that those musically inclined under him must 
amp the trait out? H so, colleges would soon fall 
low the commonplace, and the turbulent and unruly 
?ment would prevail. Like the effect of music in 
ir in kindling patriotism, one cannot overestimate 
e good done by mandolin- and glee- clubs in foster- 
, the college spirit of fraternalism. What man’s 
art, even in old age, does not leap as he hears the 
rains of some familiar college gong and is taken m 
ney back to the days on the campus of his Alma 
iter, when, in company with his fellow-students, he 
ng, even if kindly fate did not give him a mmural 
ice’, the words dear to every man’s heart? 

More and more the cut and dried systems of edu- 
tion are giving way to the cultivation of beauty, 
d this is the result of a demand, a thirst on the part 


for life. It is the need of something elevating. Music 
is not alone beautiful, but practical, and we would 
have a sorry lot of colleges if the presidents should 
all follow the example of President Harper. Bad 
music is to he condemned anywhere, but the craving 
for good music in addition to the hard dry facts of 
college curriculum is legitimate. 


When a musician of experience looks back to his 
student-days he generally recognizes that he spent 
many a weary hour on some subject or work which 
did not return him adequate results. In fact, one 
piece of advice which the older men should oftener 
give to the young student is: avoid spending time in 
collecting information upon musical subjects not 
directly germane to the character of the study you 
are engaged in. Whatever work your teacher has 
given you should be held paramount, and that work, 
rely upon it, If your teacher is a competent one, will 
prove practical and profitable in the outcome. There 
are branches of music study that appeal to a devel¬ 
oping esthetic sense, so strongly, in fact, that the 
student may fee! that his technic is made finer by 
reason of his increasing power of esthetic appreciation. 
Still, there is danger in carrying the matter too far. 
It is as easy, if not easier, to develop artistic capacity 
after a fine technical foundation has been laid than to 
try to develop both, and the results in the first case 
are far more satisfactory. 

• • • 

Correspondents frequently write to editors and 
inquire what is the greatest of musical instruments. 
The usual answer is to say that the violin is the “king 
of musical instruments”; others cite the wonderful 
effects of tone-contrasts and magnificent volume of 
the pipe organ, and would award the palm to it. 
When we come to consider the piano we feel that it 
is difficult to refuse to give the award to this instru¬ 
ment. There is not a violinist who is not a better 
player if be is able also to play the piano. His in¬ 
strument is one of melody simply, and he must 
strengthen his harmonic appreciation by eittemble 
playing or by the piano. The singer cannot get on 
without it, and the one who is not able to play his 
own accompaniments, except in very difficult pieces, 
is not well equipped. A great majority of composers 
use the piano; in faet, it has been called the “com¬ 
poser’s instrument, par eareeltenre” And, when the 
question resolves npon the utilitarian side, we can 
say: what other instrument is so widely used and in 
so many households? Everyone who loves music and 
can learn to play should devote some time to piano- 
study, even though singing or vioKn-piaying be per¬ 
sonally more pleasurable. 

• • • 

Success! How we all long for it! How we all plan 
for it! How we all are inclined to complain if we 
fail short of it! Those who fail are often inclined to 
attribute their lack of success as due to the non- 
possession of some quality, or some particular genius 
which others who are successful possess in abundance. 
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It ii* another illustration of the poor workman blam¬ 
ing his tools. 

Success is generally due to holding on to some line 
ot work or study, and holding on with a firm, un¬ 
yielding grip. Failure is the very opposite. Success 
that is enduring is nut likely to come at a moment's 
notice, as the result of a tremendous spasmodic effort, 
the outgrowth of a suddenly-conceived line of action. 

The Chinese have a proverb: “With time and pa¬ 
tience the mulberry-leaf becomes satin.” And what 
an humble, lowly, and insiguiflcant worker is the 
little silk-worm that forms the medium for the trans¬ 
formation! Not one of us need feel that he is not 
in line for success if only he is willing to puy the price 
that others pay. 

• • • 

In every great city where music is performed there 
is a band of gifted and industrious men or women who 
ge'. their livelihood, and serve the cause of art, by 
contributing comments upon concert-performances to 
the columns of the local journals. To be anything 
like a capable judge of the thousand and one details 
which come out in a varied concert, or a performance 
of some elaborate work, the critic must be possessed 
of so vast an amount of special knowledge that only 
years of toil suffice for its acquisition. Again, the 
critic must have a good degree of general and col¬ 
lateral knowledge wherewith to illustrate and to 
enliven his literary paraphrases upon tone-art. And 
yet, again, the critic must be a practical writer, a 
skilled literary workman, who can utter the bur¬ 
den of his prophetic message with elegance, force, and 
conviction. 

The eritics are often treated with a mixture of 
adulation and vituperation, the contemplation of 
which does not raise one's estimate of human nature; 
but in every center of art-activity, such as the five 
or six really musical cities of the United States, and 
all the capitals in Europe, the small, yet devoted, band 
of the critics has to be reckoned with by all concerned 
in musical life. It is often said that their utterances 
differ so widely that one does not know what to follow 
ami what to reject, but this difference is the very 
sign of life and sincerity. All men who think and 
live arrive at conclusions which diverge. Just think 
of religion. Yet do men cease to discuss and struggle 
in the cause of religion? 

It would be well for all teachers located in cities of 
the third magnitude, and from that on to the hamlet, 
to take some metropolitan paper, and follow its re¬ 
views of current events. In this way a vast amount 
of incidental information may be acquired, and, what 
is better, thought will be stimulated and directed. 
The present writer, while he yet lived in a small city 
of ten thousand inhabitants, followed precisely the 
plan here recommended, and, although it gave him 
many an hour of envious discontent, it did much 
toward stimulating his ambition and keeping the fire 
from smoldering in the sodden, discouraging, indiffer¬ 
ence-freighted atmosphere which he was compelled for 
the time to breathe. 

Yes, let us adopt the excellent advice of Schumann, 
who told pianists to use every opportunity to play 
accompaniments for singers, but not to believe every¬ 
thing which they said. So, let us say, eagerly embrace 
every opportunity to follow musical discussions, but 
do not swallow unquestioningly the remarks of any 
critic, not even of the best. 


That oft-written and appalling modern word “tem¬ 
perament” is, like everything new, in danger of being 
decidedly overworked. Since the foundation of the 
world men have observed the existence in certain in¬ 
dividuals of a strange power of persuasion, of win¬ 
ning. of fascination, ami many names have been given 
to it. according to the enlightenment or the ignorance 
of the people among whom the observations have 
been made. 

In the fifteenth century, to carry on the most in¬ 
nocent or simple of experiments as to the nature of 
metals and their behavior under the effect of heat 
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made a man to be regarded as in league with Satan, 
and while we have outgrown that superstition, notions 
of the same essential character, though doubtless more 
refined in expression, have gained currency. 

Now, the musical critics are treating us to a con¬ 
stant weak solution of philosophy and water, under 
that mysterious and vaunted title “temperament. 

Every teacher of reasonably wide experience has had 
some girl or boy who is like an uncorked champagne- 
bottle, with the eager, excited, irrepressible glow and 
buoyancy of emotion, and, at the other extreme, the 
quiet, unvaried, even impassive pupil, who seems to 
feel little or no shock if treated to the most magnetic 
music of Schumann, Liszt, or Chopin. It would be 
an error to say that the first of these may count upon 
a musical future as an accomplished fact, and that 
the other had better despair, for mere gush, mere bub¬ 
bling effervescence, the disposition to boil at a low 
temperature, is not an infallible sign of genius. If 
mixed with brains, as were the paints of the painter 
Fuseli, and then dissolved in ten parts of the essential 
oil of intense labor, either may come to great things; 
yet, other things being equal,—observe, equal,—the 
warm-blooded individual has the better chance of 
reaching the enviable estate of the acknowledged 
artist. 


playing does not develop any special type, f urthCT 
than to turn out beautifully developed hands! ” 

After a hand has attained its growth, pi ano „ 
tice first of all brings out and develops all the miucU 
causing an increase in size to a certain point when' 
the growth ceases and the further steady development 
results, not in large size, but better quality 0 f n le 
muscles. In this respect, muscular improvement seems 
to be practically limitless. 

Excessive use of the muscles will result in injure 
to them; that is, lameness, permanent stiffness, a dia- 
eased condition of the cartilages and ligaments of the 
joints, and often a kind of consumption that show 
itself in a wasted, claw-like appearance of the hand. 

Properly used, the hand can develop almost in¬ 
finitely, but if it be abused, speedy injury and retro¬ 
gression ensue. 


Questions 

"answers] 


The place of the plodder in art is not a despicable 
one. He who feels the stirring of joy and pathos when 
music floats through him, either as made by others 
or by himself, even though the stirring be but vague 
and dumb, dim as a gray cloud, vague as the presage 
of spring in the moist air of April, need not despise 
himself, no, not though he should even aspire to do 
somewhat in music. Occasionally you find a bitter or 
acid article condemning the piano as a universal 
nuisance, or the universal study of music as a foolish 
fad, but do not trouble yourself thereat. Such arti¬ 
cles, particularly if their tone is not gentle and 
friendly, but biting and cynical, have usually been 
written by men of overtowering ambition who have 
themselves been baflled in their attempts to scale the 
heights of Parnassus. It is easy to read between the 
lines the unconscious confession that the labor for 
music was at least two-thirds of it, the worship of 
self, the efflorescence of vanity. 

• * * 

In all the thousands of years in human history there 
has been one Beethoven, only one; one Bach, only 
one; one Wagner, only one. Of great performers and 
interpreters there have been many more in proportion, 
but if you leave out of the account the less-gifted, 
but earnest, workers, in a hundred minor stations and 
humbler degrees, there would be no art of music. 
There are rare plants of the curious orchid variety for 
which plant-fanciers have paid a thousand dollars. 
Now grass, clover, and wheat are not so rare, not so 
costly; but could we have a world without them? 
No, little musician, moderate player, obscure com¬ 
poser,—cheer up, be glad. In the grass-blade, in the 
clover-top, in the wheat-ear, also, is the mystic sap 
and spirit of life. They, too, were made by God; they, 
too, are the inheritors of the sun. 


“PIANO-HANDS." 


BT H. L. TEETZEL. 

Many people seem to think that a certain type of 
hand belongs to the professional pianist, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, among twenty pianists yon will prob¬ 
ably find twenty different types of han<U—long, short, 
thick, thin, fat, etc. All these different kinds of 
hands will, however, be found to he able to do the 
work required of them—they will be flexible as cloth 
and strong as steel—finely developed muscular ma- 
c Hies, working with lightning swiftness and few 
slips, seeming almost to possess a mind and intelli¬ 
gence of their own. 

There is no general average type of hands, for piano 


[Our subscribers are invited to lend in questions for A u 
department. Please write them on one side of the paper ml$ 
and not with other things on the same sheet. Is Evm 
Case the Weitee’s Full Address must be Givis, 

or the questions will receive no attention. In no case via Ai 
writer’s name be printed to the questions in The Emil 
Questions that have no general interest will not receive atten- 
lion.] 


M. G. L.—Gavotte is pronounced with a hard J. 
short a, and the remainder of the word in one syllable, 
—as if spelled ga-vot', with accent on last syllable. 
Suite is a French word, and is pronounced like the 
English word sweet. The word Recitative has the main 
accent on the last syllable, a slight one on the first 
Dvorak is pronounced as if spelled Dror’zhak, accent 
on first syllable, the zh as in the word azure. Masse 
net is pronounced as if spelled MahB-se-nay; no stron; 
accent in French words. Mascagni is pronounced 
ilohs-kan’-yi, accent on second syllable. 


L. B.—Piano-tuning can be taken up as a regular 
study in the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Boston, Mass. It can also be learned by serving an 
apprenticeship in a piano-factory, although there arc 
not many openings for the tyro in this direction. 

H. J. S.—Gounod is pronounced Goo-noh, no special 
accent on either syllable; Haydn, Hy'-dn, the last two 
sounds being made by one motion of the tongue ;botu 
being linguals), accent on first syllabic; Saint-SaeM. 
San-Sahnz, first vowel short, no special accent; Moaz- 
kowski, hlos-koff’-ski, accent on second syllable. 
Tsehaikowskv, Chi-koff-sky, accent on second syua e, 
Berlioz, Bare-li-ohz, no special accent; Verdi, Tore- '• 
short i, accent on first syllable. 


A. E. S.—1. The phrase “movable do” refers to right- 
singing primarily, and means that “do” is foun ® 
the tonic of every key; it may be changed 
times in a composition if extended modulation 
place. “Immovable do,” oftener called “fixed do, 
reference to the custom of calling C do, D .1 
etc., no matter what be the key. The “mo%a e 
principle is used in all popular sight-singing me 

2. The practice in playing embellishnients 
greatly. A good authority on the subject is tn 
on “Embellishments,” by Louis Arthur Bu=se , 
can he had from the publisher of The EtUD 

A. W. S.—Kamennoi Ostrow is the name of a P°P* 
lar Russian watering-place which Pub. 1 ms... 
visited. There is a set of pieces under this u > ^ ^ 
are supposed to represent various phases o nainf 
resort. The piece commonly known - in 

Kamennoi Ostrow is supposed to be a P® ■ 
music, of a German lady whom Rubinstein 

M. M. S.—For a pupil who is careless 
ing the signature of a piece in winch sn p 
should say that there must be an imperfect ^ ^ 
of the scales, so that the pupil is not sure ' • , 

C or C-sharp key is to be struck, for Li ar lv i* 
close and careful drill on the scales, pa th? 

writing them, as follows: Ask the pup 11 -j «ri" 
signatures of the various keys; ask the p wr it? 
scales corresponding to any key you tnny % 
down a signature and then have the puP’. 
corresponding to that signature. ” n ” noints i® 
form an invaluable aid in fixing troublesome pom 


the mind. 





In the past quarter of a century our export trade in 
musical instruments lias increased nearly 75 per cent. 

During his recent tour of the United States Mr. 
Clarence Eddy played in one hundred and one organ 
concerts. 

An Australian mining camp and a lone volcanic 
island in the South Seas will be the scenes for Sul¬ 
livan's new opera. 

Announcement is made that Miss Leonora Jack- 
sen, the violinist, will make a concert-tour of the 
United States this coming season. 

The management of the Pan-American Exposition 
in Buffalo, next year, are laying comprehensive plans 
for music as a feature of the exposition. 

Mr. Franz Kai.tenborn, director of Kaltenborn’s 
Orchestra, New York City, invites American com¬ 
posers to submit orchestral scores to him. 

Another musical landmark in New York is to go. 
Chickering Hull has been abandoned, and is to be torn 
down to make room for r.n office building. 

Sousa’s “American Band,” as the Parisians term it, 
has made a “hit” in that city. Two-steps and rag¬ 
time have tickled the sated musical palates of the 
French. 

Some interesting and valuable manuscripts of Hein¬ 
rich Schfitz (1583-1672), the forerunner of J. S. Bach, 
were recently discovered in the local library at Carsel, 
Germany. 

TnE Cologne Conservatory of Music celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary some short time ago. During thjs 
time it has had but two directors, Ferdinand Hiller 
and Franz Wfillner. 

Paderewski is to edit a “Library of Music” for 
the Century Company. It will consist of twenty 
volumes of music and text, including articles upon 
the great composers. 

In a recent exhibition a chorus of school-children, 
assisted by male teachers in the tenor and bass parts, 
rendered Handel’s oratorio “Judas Maeeabaeus,” by no 
means an easy work. 

Some of the leading piano-makers are employing 
artists to design cases for fine instruments. Decora¬ 
tions in the style of the old harpsichords are being 
studied and reproduced. 

A vender of old and very cheap violins in an Eng¬ 
lish country-town heard that the best instruments 
were by Stradivarius. He called attention to his stock 
b y labeling them: “Strads various.” 

The ducal parliament of Brunswick, in Germany, 
has voted $400,000 to construct a new court theater. 
• >i <ime day we may have municipal, State, and govern- 
nicnt aid for art in the United States. 


The latest “arrival” in concerts abroad is a young 
"Ohemian violinist by the name of Jan Kubelik, 
-ondon has given him an enthusiastic reception, and 
on the Continent he also won great applause. 

Cai.v e s decision to leave the operatic stage is said 
to be based on her belief that she “was never meant 
be a singer,” because she lacks “the cardinal req¬ 
uisite in a singer's art: the sentiment of rhythm.” 


According to a recent interview, Sousa did not 
"■a e a financial success with his earlier compositions. 
Washington Post March” and the “High School 
^ ar °h he sold to a publisher for $35 each. 


- * American publisher offered a prize of $125 for 
anthem and received less than two hundred manu- 
for ^ ^ Berlin paper recently offered a modest prize 
a song and received about six hundred replies. 

•h« T h ***** people are engaged in making 

c ea P violins that come from Markneukirehen, 


Saxony. Everyone, from the child to the aged grand 
parent, is constantly at work on some pan of a 
violm. . 

The Professorship of Music in the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, was founded by a flute playing 
amateur, who endowed it with $250,000. The present 
professor is Frederick Niccks, the biographer of 
Chopin. 

A sale of old Italian violins was recently held in 
London. Stradivarius instruments brought from $400 
to $4000. In Stradivarius’s time one of his instru 
ments could not be sold in London for $20, the price 
being considered too high. 

Cramer, composer of the well-known studies which 
bear his name, wrote more sonatas than Mozart and 
Beethoven combined, operas, oratorios, and many other 
smaller compositions, and yet he is known to-day by 
practically one work only. 

An Alabama paper says that, owing to the high 
price of ebony, manufacturers arc searching for a sub¬ 
stitute, and that the dogwood of Alabama has been 
selected. When oiled, colored, and polished it pre¬ 
sents a handsome appearance. 

At a medical congress in Berlin, a short time since, 
it was recommended that piano-makers construct 
pianos with a smaller keyboard so that children and 
people w'itli small hands might be able to play without 
so hard stretching of the finger-joints. 

The St. Louis Odeon has been remodeled, and is 
now one of the most complete concert-halls in the 
United States. The stage will accomodate a chorus of 
1000 and an orchestra of 70. In addition to this, a 
large three-manual organ is available. 

A violin expert who travels through Europe in 
search of valuable old instruments, gays that the num¬ 
ber of genuine violins available for the market is rap¬ 
idly growing less. He considers himself fortunate if 
he can find one gem in a hundred that he may ex¬ 
amine. 

TnE Worcester, Mass., Music Festival is announced 
fo. September 24th-28th. A fine array of soloists have 
been engaged. The choral works to be given are “The 
Beatitudes” by Caesar Franck, Brahms's "German 
Requiem,” Verdi’s “Te Deum,” and Sullivan's "Golden 
Legend.” 

When the new music season opens this fall the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will give their concerts 
in the new hall at Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues. How strange it will seem to those who have 
attended the concerts for so many seasons in old 
Music Hall! 

Rumor has it that the Hilndel and Haydn Society 
will be obliged to select another director for this 
season in place of Mr. Reinhold Hermann. It is to be 
hoped that the officers of the club can find a Boston 
man competent for the place and not feel it necessary 
to look to New York. 

Puccini’s new opera, the libretto of which is 
founded upon Sardou's great drama “La Tosca," baa 
made a strong impression on those who have beard it. 
It is Wagnerian in character, making use of the leit¬ 
motif principle, and has no overture. The composer 
is now at work on a comic opera based on Daudet’s 
“Tartarin.” 

A judicial decision in Belgium recently compelled 
the return of ticket-money to a purchaser who ob¬ 
jected because the opera announced was changed. In 
this country an extra price is often charged for some 
noted singer in a favorite opera, and there U no re 
dress, no matter how disappointing change of singers 
and opera may be. 

A trade paper says that, when an effective solder 
is discovered, aluminum may be the metal most ex¬ 
tensively used to make high class wind instruments. 
It is lighter than the metals now used, is bright and 
showy, will not deposit verdigris, and i* not easily 
affected by changes in temperature; consequently it 
stays better in tune. 

TnE Manuscript Music Society, of New York ‘ ity. 


has been reorganized under the old title. Mr. Flank 
Dunroach is the new president. The Board of Direc 
tors include* a number of prominent composers. 
MemlM-rship is open to all American musicians. The 
secretary is Mr. Lucien G. Chaffin, 20 East Twenty 
third Street, New York City. 

An international music exhibition is in progress in 
the Crystal Palace, Iamdon. There are four group*: 
(1) musical instruments anil appliances constructed 
or in use during the last hundred years; (2) music 
engraving and tyjs-printing; (3) loan collection of 
instruments and pictures; (4) modern oil and water- 
color jurintings of musical subjects. Historical con 
certs are also being given. 

It is reported that a Viennese gentleman, engaged 
in rebuilding bis residence, found in an old loft a fine 
collection of old musical instruments—violins, violas, 
cellos, and lasses—by famous old Italian makers, in¬ 
cluding Guarncrius and Amati. The great grandfather 
of the present owner of the house had kept a band of 
musicians according to the custom of the period, and 
the instruments we re purchased for their use. 

The national anthem of the Boer* was written by 
a woman. Felicie Van lives, who was a native of Hol¬ 
land. In her younger days she wrote several operettas 
which were performed by a choral society ntimliering 
among its member* Burger*, who afterward rose to 
prominence in the Boer republic. He asked Mine. 
Van Rees, in 1875, to writ* a national anthem for his 
people. In a few hours she handed him the text and 
music of the hymn which the Boers sing before all 
the battles. 

Here is another chance for American composers. 
Through the lilierality of Mr. Eben D. Jordan, the 
New England Conaervatory of Music, Boston, Mas*., 
has been enabled to offer two prizes for musical com¬ 
positions. The first prize is WOO for a work for chorus 
with solo and orchestra, either sacred or secular. The 
second prize is $400 for a work in symphonic form for 
orchestra. The competition is ojien to all American 
citizens. The competition will dose April i, 1801. 
The New England Conservatory of Music will furnish 
all information. 

Mil Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Mas*., a famous 
tenor and popular teacher of singing, died suddenly 
July 4th. Mr. Adams was born in 1834, and first 
studied in Boston, later going abroad to win success 
as a tenor, not only in Italian opera, but also in Wag¬ 
ner's operas. In 1877 he returned to the United 
States and sang in opera and oratorio in all the prin¬ 
cipal cities. For the past twenty year* Mr. Adams 
was settled in Boston aa a teacher of singing. A num¬ 
ber of his pupil* have won distinction in music. His 
loss is a heavy one to music in Boston. 

Concerts of classical music, given at night in public 
school buildings, are lieing advocated in some of the 
Urge cities. This is a move in the right direction. 
During the summer free open-air concerts are numer¬ 
ous, but in the winter the cheap, trashy vaudeville en¬ 
tertainment is about the best the poorer people are 
able to attend. Free concert* for the working dosses 
proved o success in a number of the large German 
cities. A report says: “In those hours in which Beet¬ 
hoven and Handel speak* to him there come* to the 
laboring-man the idea that there is a force which 
cannot be estimated in wages, and of labor not to be 
j>«id for by the hour.” 

Tn* largest sum for the briefest service recently 
received by the most liberally paid of all professionals, 
the prima donna, was given Madam Nordiea on the 
occasion of her appearance in a concert at the Metro- 
poiitau Opera House, New York, lays the Saturday 
Keening Post. For two songs which required five 
minute* each to sing she received $1060. or at the rate 
of $!00 a minute. For her first concert engagement. 
Madam Nordiea. then a girl of rixteen. received $10. 
Now, in the zenith of her powers, the largest mm re¬ 
ceived by Madam Nordiea for a single concert was 
$1700. This latest achievement, of $1060 for ten min¬ 
ute* eclipses even that. 
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Several months ago an 
THE CREMONESE old friend lured me into a 
MASTERS AND discussion of the merits of 

THEIR ART. I. Cremona violins. Knowing 

how incredulously the ma¬ 
jority of people regard even historical facts on this 
subject, I dwelt with some enthusiasm on the beau¬ 
ties of purlling, scrolls, and varnish, but cautiously 
evaded the question of a Cremona’s commercial worth. 
My friend, however, was bent on obtaining a disin¬ 
terested expression of opinion; and soon I found every 
. avenue of escape effectually blocked. When I had 
told him what extravagant sums are now demanded, 
and paid, for the old Italian instruments, he impa¬ 
tiently exclaimed: “A fiddle is a fiddle; and it seems 
tc me if it has four strings, a finger-board, a sound- 
post, and a bass-bar, it is pretty much the same thing 
whether it was made in Italy one hundred and fifty 
years ago, or whether Mr. Jones glued the lumber 
together and coated it with nice, red varnish!” 

Now, this gentleman was a shrewd businessman, 
more than ordinarily intelligent; but, in common with 
thousands of intelligent people, he seriously believed 
that “the lost art of Cremona” was nothing more 
than a high-sounding, meaningless phrase—something 
mythical, perhaps, which only imaginative musicians 
would accept unquestionably. 

Tear in, year out, the old Cremonese masters labored 
patiently to perfect their art. The physical and tonal 
beauties of the instruments they have bequeathed to 
us are happily no illusions—no puerile imaginings. In 
this age of scientific achievement it may seem a wild 
distortion of fact to say that we are still groping in 
the dark for the solution of a problem seemingly so 
simple. Nevertheless, a mass of unassailable evidence, 
collected through all the decades of this century, un¬ 
erringly reveals how great a loss the art-world has 
sustained. Artists and men of science have vainly 
sought old documents which might reveal the cir¬ 
cumstances, system or accident, that enabled men of 
a past century so greatly to bewilder a more en¬ 
lightened age. The Cremonese Sphinx refuses, how¬ 
ever, to divulge its peculiar secret. Every portion of 
its lifeless anatomy has been thoroughly examined— 
every square inch of wood has been measured and 
tested with scientific nicety. Little wonder that to¬ 
day the man of science is disheartened. The very 
varnish that meets his eye contains ingredients which 
no chemist is able to discover. 

It must not, therefore, be presumed that the study 
of Cremonese art has been desultory or superficial. 
Investigation has thus far been tenacious and pro¬ 
found. Fiddle-makers have been aided by scientific 
knowledge and a great variety of data; and, though 
zealously adhering to discovered principles of violin 
construction, their achievements do not justify the 
hepe of ultimate success. The fruit of a hundred 
years of intelligent experiment is a long procession 
of failures no less dismal than astounding; and these 
hundred years have convincingly demonstrated the 
fact that age alone will not provide what the scientist 
long has sought in vain. 

Innumerable theories, however, are the reward of 
past endeavor. It has been hotly contested (and stiil 
continues to be, for that matter) that, since every¬ 
thing possible has been accomplished in the direction 
of imitating the physical form and workmanship of 
the old fiddles, down to the minutest details of meas¬ 
urement of all their various parts, the secret must 
necessarily be confined to the varnish, which, alas! no 
human chemist can hope successfully to analyze. 
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Another theory-one which has enjoyed wide popu- 
larity—is: that we are unable to procure wood of the 
peculiar quality-and character utilized in Cremona; 
that, for some inexplicable reason, this wood disap¬ 
peared from Italy at that period when great fiddles 
ceased to be made; and that it was not obtainable in 
other districts or in any other country. These are 
mere theories, however, and should be accepted for 
what they seem worth. But the sad and unassailable 
fact remains, that the time-honored creations of the 
Cremonese masters have never been equaled by the 
fiddle-makers of succeeding generations. Lupot and 
Vuillaume, two exceptionally gifted Frenchmen, seem 
to have inherited some traditions of the Cremonese 
masters’ art; but the closest scrutiny of their instru¬ 
ments have revealed to us nothing of importance. 

M. Savart, the eminent French philosopher, and an 
accepted authority on the principles of violin-construc¬ 
tion and the science of acoustics, devoted many years 
of his life to the study of the ultimately adopted 
violin-form. He was long inclined to disbelieve that 
superior tone-results necessitated this peculiar form. 
His personal experiments proved convincing to him¬ 
self and the best minds of his day; and it actually 
seemed to him as though much time and labor had 
been needlessly expended on the various changes of 
form which the violin underwent before its perma¬ 
nency was established by Stradivari. But when Savart 
had the good fortune to hear the tone of several of 
Stradivari’s fiddles, and the additional and valuable 
privilege of closely examining these instruments, he 
promptly decided that Stradivari had discovered the 
true principles of governing the perfection of violin- 
tone; and that these principles involved and neces¬ 
sitated those changes of physical form through which 
the violin passed during the two periods preceding 
Stradivari’s final change and noblest achievements. 

The ancient town of Cremona is of such little com¬ 
mercial importance that we seldom hear its name men¬ 
tioned in any connection other than that of the art 
of violin-making. Yet it is supposed to have been 
the birth-place of Virgil, who received his education 
at Andes, between Mantua and Cremona. Wholly in¬ 
significant in a world of material interests, the very 
geographical situation of Cremona is not generally 
known. It is situated in Lombardy, Austrian Italy, 
about forty-five miles southeast from Milan. Its chief 
manufactures are silks, cottons, porcelain, and chem¬ 
ical products; and it is said to contain many hand¬ 
some churches and palaces, and several fine picture 
galleries. 

In this quaint town, Andreas Amati, the lounder of 
the family of great violin-makers, was bom. The date 
of his birth has never been ascertained. Though 
many imitations of his instruments are on the market, 
few genuine specimens of his handicraft are in ex¬ 
istence, and little is known of the characteristics of 
his art. For this reason, and because he was a less 
skillful maker than his two sons, and never approached 
the greatness of his grandson, Nicholas, his instru¬ 
ments, in the present day, are chiefly of antiquarian 
interest. Perhaps the most famous instrument which 
he made is the violoncello now known as the “King 
Andreas Amati ’Cello.” This instrument is elaborately 
decorated, and has a fine varnish of a golden-brown 
color. It is supposed to have been presented to Charles 
IX by Pope Pius. 

Antonius and Hieronymus Amati, sons of Andreas, 
generally made instruments of a small pattern. They 
were happy in their selection of wood, and their 
avonte varnish seems to have been a golden brown 
tinged with red. Their work was usually characterized 
by delicacy and refinement, and their instruments have 
•a pure, sweet quality of tone, but seldom, if ever, suf¬ 
ficient power for the modem concert-hall 
The greatest member of the Amati family, he who 
chiefly claims our attention, is Nicholas Amati. This 
superb artist was the son of Hieronymus, and was 
bom December 3, 1596. Had we no evidence remain¬ 
ing of his exceptional abilities, he would yet be a 
^t mtemsting figllre in the history of the violin; 
for m his workshop the greatest of all violin-makem 
Stradivan crad’ed his art. Where his father and 


grandfather had signally failed, Nicholas Amati <U S 
-covered the true process of a higher artistic develop¬ 
ment. Not content with the results attained with one 
model, he adopted a second and a third; and the sec¬ 
ond and third, known, respectively, as “medium” and 
“grand” patterns, enable us to form a clear idea of his 
splendid endowments and unsatisfied ambitions. These 
two models marked a decided increase of volume and 
intensity of tone without the slightest sacrifice oi 
quality. Nicholas generally chose varnish of a golden- 
yellow color. His instruments are rare, but some of 
the best are fortunately in the hands of artists who 
appreciate their worth and guard them with a vir¬ 
tuoso’s loving care. 

The greatness of the Amati family terminated with 
the death of Nicholas (April 12, 1684). Though 
Hieronymus (Nicholas’s son) followed his fathers 
calling, and others of the name of Amati are known 
tu have been fiddle-makers, none of these achieved dis¬ 
tinction in the violin world. 

[An account of the other famous Cremonese makers 
will appear in The Etude for September.] 


TWO ASPECTS OF 
THE CASE. 


A little group of teach¬ 
ers, engaged in amieable in¬ 
terchange of ideas on their 
work of the past season, be¬ 
came suddenly animated when, with ill-concealed con¬ 
tempt, one of the men exclaimed: “Why, gentlemen, 

I have had one of the most profitable seasons of any 
teacher in the United States. But do you suppose, 
for a moment, that this success was achieved by so- 
called legitimate means? Not a bit of it. Years ago 
I made the discovery that, in the United States, it 
does not pay to be really serious with one’s pupils. 
Acting upon one’s best convictions means poverty and 
a joyless existence. The majority of parents who can, 
and are, wi llin g to pay well for their childrens’ ‘mu¬ 
sical education’ demand from the teacher quick, and 
apparently excellent, results. The children themselves 
disdain a thorough and practical course of training, 
and are feverishly impatient to speed through all the 
attractive music in existence. Etudes, and all other 
forms of serious work, they regard with sullen dis¬ 
favor. The teacher that insists upon stem discipline 
suffers early banishment—suffers the loss of bi3 pupils, 
their esteem and—their money. I repeat, gentlemen, 
that the great majority of our American pupils are 
content and happy only when they are madly racing 
through an artist's repertoire. Experience having con¬ 
clusively proved to me that this is an actual fact, I 
constantly give my pupils new pieces, regardless o 
any musical justification for doing so, and have the 
gratification of knowing that I am greatly admired m 
intelligent, aristocratic circles, and always able to 
spend my summers in Europe like a gentleman o 
wealth and leisure.” 

“Yes,”—sighed another teacher whose meagre purs* 
had never experienced gorging,—“yes, we men 
foolishly imagine that Kreutzer, Fiorillo, and 
ought to be an everlasting joy to the student—w* 
the real sufferers, the patient martyrs to self 
and persistent integrity. We are, presumab 
gaged to give our pupils earnest attention an n»P~j 
to them knowledge that lias been acquired un 
strain of many sacrifices; but conscientious ms ^ 
tion is the very thing that seems least desired. 
sooner we make up our minds to give our pnpi ^ 
they crave and not what we know to be 0 [ 

struction, the sooner we shall all be in the P® 9 ^ 

our friend Air. S. who has just stated an un 
truth with great clearness, leaving us to 
while he goes to enjoy himself among the m° 
of Switzerland.” . OIO fcs- 

“But,” said I, optimistically, “if e ' ntire _ iS y r . 
sion shared such views and acted upon them, ^ ^ 
S. frankly avows he does,—what would 
really serious and gifted pupils! What, in 
be our own musical end! t gtn 

“Personally, I believe that, though the 
ation calls for righteous indignation, our oi! r 

such a matter should at least be influen • ^ 
sense of honor. I am quite ready to rec 


accuracy of Mr. S.’s statements as far as they go, 
and more particularly as far as they concern his own 
peculiar experiences. But I am unwilling to believe 
that the measures adopted and recommended by him 
would be welcomed or approved by the really capable 
teachers in this country, however advantageously lie 
may thus far have utilized them in liis own work, 

“Briefly, it seems to me that, entirely apart from 
all art considerations, and regarding the question 
purely from the view-point of a teacher’s duties, the 
very same principles should be observed in the mu¬ 
sical profession as those that obtain in the commercial 
world. The successful and respected merchant prides 
himself on his probity and the public’s absolute con¬ 
fidence in his representations. It may have required 
years of patient toil and unflagging energy to inspire 
such confidence; but the financial reward has proved 
commensurate with the expenditure of time and toil. 

"However, for the sake of argument,” I continued, 
“let us assume that earnest effort is not always, or 
even often, justly compensated; that the men of high 
purpose and a fine sense of honor often labor in vain, 
sacrificing the best years of their lives to a stern and 
unpopular principle. Granting this, and even more, 
how shall we find justification for a dishonest act? 

“From the commercial stand-point, the art, or busi¬ 
ness, of teaching embraces two considerations: the 
giving of honest service and the compensation for the 
same. The merchant knows that he is not entitled to 
receive pay for goods which he has deliberately mis¬ 
represented; and he knows that he is guilty of dis¬ 
honesty when he substitutes something cheap or 
worthless for the high-priced material which his patron 
has bought. 

“There, gentlemen, is the whole thing in a nut-shell. 
In his business relations with the public, the teacher 
occupies much the same position as the merchant. It 
is true that the very nature of his vocation makes it 
more difficult for him to distinguish between right and 
wrong. It is also true that virtue frequently offers 
him only its own reward to strengthen and encourage 
him in his hour of distress. But there can be no 
compromise, no middle path, for the man of lofty 
ideals.” 

I regret to say that my opinions were received with 
a silence that betokened displeasure. And when, soon 
after, we bade one another “good-bye,” a painful, un¬ 
mistakable frigidity was noticeable in Mr. S.’s usu- 
ally-musical voice. 

• * • 

It may be accepted as an 
SIGHT-READING. irrefutable statement that 
the average violinist is a 
better sight-reader than the average pianist. This is 
not attributable to the fact that the pianist has two 
s aves and two clefs to look after, while the violinist 
has to care for only one staff and one cleft. Such 
a theory loses all its force when it is remembered that 
the fiddler is constantly confronted with difficulties 
in bowing, and that he, too, is employed in directing 
and superintending both hands. 

Xo, the true secret of the average violinist’s su¬ 
periority in the matter of sight-reading lies in the 
fact that his training includes, as an imperative branch 
°f his studies, the playing of much chamber- and 
orchestral music. This work begins, or should begin, 
as soon as he is technically competent for it, and ends 
only when he “hangs up the fiddle and the how” 
orever. It is, indeed, a wise course of training which 
D >akes sight-reading indispensable to instrumental 
skill and general musical ability. 

But what,” asks the inexperienced player, “what 
Reneral plan may be profitably adopted where tech¬ 
nical ability exists only in a feeble degree?” 

The answer is: read anything and everything, the 
ri'olous as well as the serious, the dance-form as 
as the more classical sonata; in short, the thou¬ 
sand and one easily procurable pieces that require but 
rttle technical skill. The greater the variety of 
r ythm, tempo, and key, the better and more helpful 

^ P r ove the experience. 

®ut it is not advisable to limit such sight-reading 
Practice to solo-playing. An element of danger neces- 
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sarily lurks in solitary work of this nature. To illus¬ 
trate my meaning, let ns take the case of an inex¬ 
perienced player—one who has never practiced sight¬ 
reading, and whose sense of time and rhythm is either 
dormant or manifestly defective. Such a player's 
tendency is to succumb to the unexpected. Every 
rhythmical complexity causes him to hesitate. In¬ 
voluntarily he considers and reconsiders, thus destroy¬ 
ing rhythmical precision, and reducing the possibility 
of developing independence and rapidity of thought 
and action. 

Sight-reading should therefore be pursued in con¬ 
junction with another player, more often, perhaps, 
with an able pianist than with any other instru¬ 
mentalist. Aptitude for sight-reading may be strongly 
marked in one individual, and wholly or apparently 
absent in another. Some players have the true in¬ 
stincts of the intrepid “Notenfrcsser”; others, again, 
arc set to trembling at tlie mere thought of having to 
read a page of unfamiliar music of even exceeding 
simplicity. But in either case much practice engenders 
fearlessness and mental poise, making the venturesome 
wholly oblivious to difficulties, and inspiring the timid 
or inexperienced with wholesome self-confidence. 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. 


E. E. I’.—When there is 
both an outer and an inner 
slur, the former indicate-, 
the number of notes to be 
played in one stroke of the bow, the hitter the separa¬ 
tion of the musical ideas. This, at least, should be 
the purpose of the inner slur; but (like in the ex¬ 
amples submitted) it is often much abused or incor¬ 
rectly employed. The dot under or over a note within 
a slur indicates that the note in question should be 
detached from those preceding it. 


WHAT HAPPENED THIS MONTH IN 
YEARS PAST. 

BY THEODORE STEARNS. 

MOTTL, Felix; born August 29, 1856, near Vienna. 

Conceded to be the most famous liv¬ 
ing musical director in Europe Mottl was early 
noted for his talent for conducting, and in 1881 
he was chosen to be the court capellineister at 
Carlsruhe, which post he still occupies. In 1886 
he became the chief conductor at Bayreuth of the 
annual Wagnerian music festivals held there, and 
since that date has repeatedly conducted grand 
orchestral concerts and operas in Paris, London, 
and all over Europe. Like Wagner and Berlioz, 
Mottl’s great power lies in his having the utmost 
and most magnetic control over his musicians. 

An erratic propensity, called by some a fad, for 
unearthing long-forgotten manuscripts of obscure 
operas and orchestral compositions written in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and producing 
the same on a grand scale, has given rise to much 
comment in musical circles. 

Unlike most European conductors who occupy 
court positions, Mottl is very independent, abso¬ 
lutely refusing to conduct anything that does not 
meet with liis approval, even if royalty itself com¬ 
mands him. Mottl’s generosity toward young and 
struggling composers, his camamdtrie, his high 
sense of purpose and great experience place him 
easily as the very first in the row of European 
musicians. 


MARSCHNER, Heinrich August; bom August 16, 
1795, at Zittau; died December 14, 
1861, at Hanover. Justly regarded as one of the 
most celebrated opera composers of his time, his 
“Hans Heiling,” a romantic opera founded on a 
popular German legend, being one of the most 
beautiful of all operas. Though Marschner wrote 
in all over sixteen operas, besides many P>'“o- 
forte works, choruses, etc., etc., “Hans Hemng 
really brought him fame and prominence for all 
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time. In laiei years Marschner lias gained added 
interest from the fact that Richard Wagner was 
appreciatively influenced by his works, Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman" being curiously not unlike 
“Hans Heiling.” Also, in the overture to the 
opera “Tannhiluser,” the figurations for the 
violins are almost exactly similar to those used 
by Marschner. 

Like Schumann, Marschner commenced the 
study of law, but soon gave himself up entirely 
to the pursuit of his leading passion, music. 
Through Beethoven's influence, he secured the 
position of music teacher at Pressburg. His rise 
was steady and congenial to liis tastes. From 
Pressburg he obtained the post of musical director 
at Dresden, in 1824, with Weber’s influence. 
Thence he came to Leipzig, and in 1831 was called 
to Hanover, where, for twenty-eight years, lie 
labored as court eapellmcistcr. 

GROVE, Sir George,—born August 13, 1820, and 
whose recent death in London is 
fresh in the minds of the readers of The Etude,— 
was one of the most-cultured writers on music 
and musicians the world has known. Originally 
a civil engineer. Grove became, in 1852, secretary 
of the Crystal Palace Company, and, always an 
indefatigable worker, rapidly secured a prominent 
place in the world of letters, as an editor for the 
publishing house of Macmillan and Co., and as a 
compiler of Grove's “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” a work which, while faulty, neverthe¬ 
less stands without a peer in English letters. 

Through his personal activity, a society was 
formed for the purpose of photographing the 
manuscripts of Beethoven (1891); he spent a long 
time at Vienna unearthing valuable information 
on the life of Franz Schubert, besides discovering 
many of that composer’s manuscripts; and, as 
Director of the Royal College of Music in London, 
he promulgated the knowledge of his experience 
and research with lavish hand and to great pur¬ 
pose. 

‘■ESTHER,” the first grand English oratorio written 
by George Frederick Hilndel, was 
produced on August 20, 1720, at the residence of 
the Duke of (.’bandos, in London, marking a dis¬ 
tinct and very important event for music in Eng¬ 
land. Up to that time cheap, tawdry, and flimsy 
Italian opera (Handel's operas not excepted) ruled 
the art tastes of the English public, but with the 
introduction of oratorios composed by a man in 
the eye of the English public, as was Hilndel, the 
tide turned toward higher and better music and 
a new and better influence grew' to pervade mu¬ 
sical circles. 

MOSZKOWSKI, Moritz; born August 23, 1854. A 
composer, able pianist, and suc¬ 
cessful teacher, living at Berlin. He is of Polish 
descent, and, though refined and logical in his 
composition, he lacks that genuine conceptive and 
creative talent that stamps tlie great composer. 
Nevertheless, Moszkowski’s many pianoforte 
pieces, most especially his “Spanish Dances,” have 
won him wide recognition end his symphonic poem 
for orchestra, “Joan of Arc,” a work of great 
brilliancy, aroused the interest and admiration of 
all who heard it. His opera, “Boabdil,” beyond 
the purely instrumental selections, failed to be¬ 
come established, owing principally to the absence 
of deep originality in the score. 

GODARD, Benjamin Louis Paul; born August 18, 
1849, in Paris, a famous French com¬ 
poser of the new school, the author of a large num¬ 
ber of fine works for orchestra, voice, pianoforte, 
chamber-music, etc., etc. 

Godard has influenced the younger French com¬ 
posers in a remarkable degree, his music being 
romantic, fascinating, and very playable. 
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By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

“What cun 1 use with Mason’s 'Touch and 1 ech¬ 
oic’t Is it advisable to start u beginner with it? 
And, if not, will you kindly recommend something? 

—G. C." 

The first thing to teach a beginner is how to pro¬ 
duce a tone upon the instrument; then the keyboard, 
names of keys, the stalf, etc. For making tone I 
begin with the two-finger exercise in the clinging 
legato-touch; after a 'esson or two, I add the arm- 
touches; then the hand-touch and finger elastic; and 
finally the light and fust form. These will run 
through at least ten lessons before all are well begun, 
and you keep on all the time with all four of the 
forms. 

Meanwhile, I begin at the very first lesson with the 
arpeggio on the diminished chord, according to 
Mason's system, teaching it mechanically upon the 
keyboard, and at first without counting, the left 
hand ascending, the right descending. Then us soon 
as the child gains a little acquaintance with the 
route to be traveled, I add counting of fours—just as 
in the first exercises in the arpeggio book. After 
this I go on with the arpeggio at every lesson for 
ten or twenty lessons (in fact, may be for forty), 
changing the counting as I please. The best way is 
to let the pupil play the arpeggio in every kind of 
measure, one count to a tone; then, when this is 
well done, two tones to a count; and later three 
tones to a count, carrying the counting up to nine 
and twelve. This gives rise to long forms requiring 
quite a lot of repetitions and at the same time it 
educates the pupil to look ahead and to anticipate 
an accent which is still far ahead of the point where 
she is playing. 

All this will occupy quite a long time, and you 
change the chord as often as you think advisable to 
keep up the interest. The general influence of this 
practice will be to familiarize the pupil with the key¬ 
board and to give her facility with her fingers, and 
in this respect by the time you have carried out all 
the ferms 1 have mentioned above, which will take 
at least twenty lessons and perhaps more, she will 
he much more at home upon the keyboard than pupils 
usually arc after twice as many lessons. 

Meanwhile you have put her at work in some easy 
Irook. such as the first book of the “Standard Graded 
Studies,” and she goes on reading her lessons from 
this, but learning her finger-board work by rote from 
your teaching. To prevent her forgetting half of 
what you assign her you might give her a written 
memorandum of every lesson with the time you de¬ 
sire her to practice upon each form. Any good ele¬ 
mentary book will answer for this purpose; Landon’s 
or the “Grade I”; I prefer ‘Grade I,” believing it 
quite easy enough for most pupils. In fact, I think 
some of this might be dispensed with. 

In order to do this work well you ought to studv 
it up carefully. I think you will find the old edition 
of Mason's ‘'Pianoforte Technics'’ (published in 1876) 
clearer in regard to the proper way of applying meter 
to exercise forms and the ends to be worked for in 
teaching them to children. But the plan above is 
practically all there is of it. The exercise No. 6 in 
“Touch and Technic” is practically a fourth-grade 
exercise, and you cannot go on and administer it to 
children at the beginning or anywhere npar the be¬ 
ginning. This is a ease where Dr. Mason took too 
much for granted. I think, and carried condensation 
too far. 


“I notice that the Figure 6 B of Volume I gives the 
position of the arm and wrist immediately after the 
touch has been delivered. What I want to know is 
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how long the wrist remains down in that position 
and if the wrist is not constricted during the time 
it is being held in so abnormally a low position. 
Some one who showed me the touch declared she 
could feel the contraction of the muscles while the 
wrist was thus held. Accordingly, as soon as she had 
carried the wrist down to this position she immedi¬ 
ately allowed it to come back to the normal position. 
Please explain whether this is right?—C. M. C.” 

When the wrist has sunken to the position of Fig¬ 
ure 6 B, it should be entirely loose and limp, and 
should not have come into the position unless it was 
entirely limp; nor should it be carried lower than is 
possible without pushing down; simply let it sink 
to a completely limp position. It does not rise until 
the next touch, the up-touch, is ready to deliver, and 
(note this) the touch is made then with the first mo¬ 
tion of the hand, and not some time later. This touch 
presents great difficulties to the average player, but 
for children it is easy enough. The trouble Is that 
more than nine people out of ten habitually hold the 
wrist constricted whenever they play. 


“In using ‘Touch and Technic’ would you advise 
every pupil to have a book of her own? Or would 
it be sufficient if the teacher has the book? The 
pupil in this case would memorize the exercises.— 
L. E. E. S.” 


In beginning with a beginner, as described above, 
I should not ask the pupil to have either the first 
or third volumes of “Touch and Technic.” I would 
probably wish her to have Volume I after about a 
year advance; and the third volume perhaps a little 
sooner. The only use of the book to the pupil is as 
a memorandum for her to find the particular forms 
sh has been told to practice. Most of the forms are 
not written; but there is nothing to memorize, worth 
speaking of; it is merely a case of ordinary plain 
thinking. The pupil could get along without the first 
volume for two years; later on she ought to have it 
for reference. The third volume will be necessary 
just as soon as she has advanced far enough to have 
more material than she can keep in mind from once 
learning. The scale volume would come in the third 
grade; and the fourth in the fourth grade. Mean¬ 
while, if the teacher knew her business, she would 
have been using the material from the first and third 
volumes from the very beginning. The two-finger 
exercise should be kept up. The matters in the fourth 
volume belong to more advanced playing, but even 
there the pedal will have to be taught in the third 
grade, at least the elementary uses of it, and very 
likely in the second. 

* * * 


“Should a teacher be expected to teach Mason’s 
'Touch and Technic’ without herself having had les¬ 
sons in it, and would it be advisable for her to try? 
Please give some definite rule for applying the fourth 
finger in the arpeggios.—F. D. W.” 






" ould probably show her the need of some more del 
nite idea of tone-production than those usually he 
l>y teachers. If you will take the trouble to eo'mpa 
the explanations of Mason’s arpeggios and the appl 
cation of rhythm to exercises in the “Touch and Tee: 
nic and in the old book. Mason’s “Pianoforte Tee: 
mes.’ you will readily enough understand that pa 
of the system. Then, if you will apply the arpegoi. 
m your teaching of children, which you can easily < 
from the book, you will very soon find out that it 
a great discipliner of the fingers and of the mind ; 

, The t^'o-finger exercises will gi ve you a gre: 
deal more trouble. But if you will attend careful' 
to the digrams in Volume I and try the exerei* 
carefully, „ ot only in the five notes of the scale b, 
al- in the chromatic scale and in the diminish, 
chord, you will get most of the things right T1 
mam faihire will be in the treatment of the wris 
»h.ch is still not so clearly defined as it should h 
To have the wnst well braced in order to produce 
tone and to have ,t come entirely limp the verv i: 


stant after, is something of which too many teachers 
are ignorant. But try it. Later on get some lesson! 
if you can. Tone-production cannot be taught hr 
mail or in a book. You have two unliterary coadt 
tions to settle with: First the elasticity, which the 
eye will note and the player recognize by conscious- 
ness when he learns how; and, second, the tone- 
quality, which the ear has to hear. Suffice it to sav 
that the Mason touches must be performed without 
stiffness, angularity, or aw kward positions of hand in 
beginning, continuing, or ending. In all second and 
third positions of triad arpeggios use the fourth finger, 
and not the third. 


“I have a pupil who cannot play anything through 
well, no matter how carefully it has been taught or 
practiced. She is a married woman who had an at¬ 
tack of nervous prostration lasting for some months. 
Can you suggest any way of assisting in steadying 
her nerves?—O. F B.” 


Find out whether she ever plays anything well 
alone, if you can. Then if she does, you know it is 
nervousness which prevents her doing so in presence 
of others. There are two processes to be applied in 
her case. First of all give her exercises calculated to 
educate her concentration. The Mason arpeggios In 
nines will do this and in rotations of four and later 
seven chords, in nines and twelves. When this work 
has gone through the derivatives of the chord of C 
and those of G and D, which will take several months, 
she will probably be much surer with her fingers on 
the keyboard, particularly if she has gone into the 
two-hand positions in rotation. These make demands 
upon the fingers such as ordinary exercises do not, and 
develop steadiness of nerve. Then you have to im¬ 
prove her musical consciousness. She must learn her 
pieces by heart and must learn them well, being able 
to play either hand alone as well as both together, 
and know all about every bit of melody there is in 
the piece. Provided she likes her pieces and knows 
them in this sense, I think she will he able to play 
them. Anyway try it and let me know how it works. 


“Having heard and read so much about the clavier 
method I w ould like to ask some questions concerning 
it. Do you think as good a technic can be acquired 
without its use as with it? Where so much attention 
is paid to technic would it not tend to make ones 
playing mechanical? Can you tell me if Paderewski. 
Rosenthal, or any other of the great pianists use it 
Is it taught by Dr. William Mason or by Leschetit 
sky ?— B. T.” 

All the great systems of technic now before the 
public have been developed without the use of tbe 
clavier. I believe that Paderewski used it in his P n 
vate-car while on his travels, to some extent. Bat 
then Paderewski pounded very badly during h' 5 * a5t 
trip, and his tone was universally noticed as bcin^ 
less musical than formerly. I do not know whet ier 
Rosenthal uses it. Very likely he may. Dr. Mason 
once recommended it to oblige a friend, but later on 
he gave it up, and I believe makes no use of it a 
has for several years. Leschetitsky, I think, 
abhor it, for tone is one of his hobbies. The uis * r '* 
meat is admirably calculated to develop even 
and power, but always, also, monotony of touch * 
a dr_v and unsympathetic quality of tone. ^ oreo ^ 
the clavier technic is incompatible with Schuma^ 
and I have never heard any sympathetic playHG 
ever formed by its use. 


The poet Carpani once asked his friend Hay 
musician: “How’ does it happen that your c ^ 
music is almost always of an animated, chee 
even gay description?” , . 

“I cannot make it otherw ise,” answered ay ^ ^ 
write according to the thought which I lee. ^ 

I think upon God my heart is so 0! " i 0 ' * 
notes dance and leap, as it were, from my ^ 

since God has given me a cheerful heart. >- 
easily forgiven me that I serve him "Bh * 
spirit.” 
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JOHN S.VAN CLeve 

g j.—you ask me whether I really mean that 
every pupil ought to know every one of the twenty- 
four diatonic scales, and whether any such mass of 
knowledge can really be attained or not. I believe 
that I lately expressed some strong sentiments on this 
topic, and, as you seem to think, it may be well to 
qualify and to explain. When we musicians who have 
been teaching the art for a third of a century or more 
are asked these sweeping questions, the most difficult 
thing which besets us in replying is the difficulty of 
defining all the conditions implied. Now, for instance, 
when I say that every student ought to know all the 
scales equally well, X certainly do not mean that to 
comprehend th scale of D-sliarp minor is as easy as 
that of A-minor, or that to follow the scale of B-major 
and D-flat major is just as clear a task as the follow¬ 
ing of G or F; but I am thinking of what ought to be 
in the mind of the matured musician; that is, the 
young, mature, musical scholar. Such a one corre¬ 
sponds exactly to the man with a diploma from some 
reputable university. Certainly I do not intend to 
say that the little child of ten or twelve, who corre¬ 
sponds to the public-school student of the same age, 
should have such perfect grasp of this difficult and ab¬ 
stract knowledge. Yet, here, again, is a paradox, and 
an inconsistency. These young minds can very often 
catch the outward aspects of the scale-idea with sur¬ 
prising readiness, and yet they are not likely to retain 
without much tedious reiteration, and especially they 
cannot by any means comprehend the deep, wide, and 
poetic relations of these scales and keys as they are 
present to the mind of the composer, or the learned 
musical savant. Perhaps I may be able to cast a ray 
of helpful light upon this much-debated and certainly 
most important topic by using an .analogue from 
literature. A child may be taught, and every Ameri¬ 
can child is cruelly defrauded unless he or she is 
taught, the poems which make the great national 
songs, such as “The American Hymn,” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Hail, Columbia,” “Yankee Doo¬ 
dle,” “Dixie,” and the rest. Yet he need not be ex¬ 
pected to fully analyze the prosody, the imagery, and 
the deep, significant, far-reaching political philosophy 
underlying these stirring productions of our liberty- 
loving bards and musicians. Here, again, is a further 
bit of analogy, as was recently shown in one of the 
great monthly magazines: the children often catch 
these words, or what sounds quite like them, but with 
the most laughable distortions of tlieir meaning. So 
ls it with the tyro in piano-playing. The teacher is 
bound to explain to the public-school child that “’tis” 
is the poetic form for “it is,” so that “My country, 
tis of thee” will not be written out, “My country, 

iisuf thee.” So the music teacher may certainly get 
into the pupil’s mind a good notion of the laws upon 
which the scales are built, and little by little also the 
curious results of transposition, yet there need be no 
bewildering of the young mind with excessive and 
transcendental notions. The scales are, no doubt, 
upon the keyboard difficult and illusory in a strange 
*nd annoying degree, but, by patient iteration, this 
ffinty obstacle to the student’s mind can be worn away. 

The one thing whieh I do consider of paramount 
importance is that the teacher should constantly call 
upon the student for some bit of recitation upon the 
9c * les - It need not be more than five or even three 
minutes at each lesson, yet if this be persisted in, the 
re-uit in three or four years will be magical. The 
most perplexing and distorted series of tones will 
Pow clear, obvious, a matter of course. Remember, 
m music the chief magic is wrought by concentrated 
The sun glass, or lens, should be our symbol. 

Mx your mind on a little point, hold it there awhile, 
n »t too great awhile; then, after a rest, not too long 
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a rest, do the same thing again, and, ere you are aware 
, ' ’ J ’ ou are a musician. You have found the golden 
key winch opens the door of the chamber where the 
King keeps his jewels. 


B. L. As to whether I would use American com¬ 
positions in my teaching, I must return a qualified 
answer. Certainly I think it well to use American 
compositions if said compositions are good, but, strong 
as my patriotism .'s, I would not foist upon the pupil 
an inferior grade of composition, simply and solely 
to help the native composer. The American output— 
of one kind and another—has been considerable, from 
the day of Lowell Mason, Stephen A. Foster, and 
others, down to our own day, when an army of 
worthy, and even at times inspired men and women are 
setting themselves upon music-paper; but as in other 
countries, much of this publication is not exactly bad 
sc much as nugatory. It is not easy to write really 
bad music, but it is easy to turn out respectable com¬ 
monplace. I am accustomed, in my choice of music 
for my pupils, to take a small amount of the music 
made by Americans, but, to be sure, the most of the 
pieces in my teaching repertoire are culled from the 
works of the European masters who have made the 
past immortal. It is the duty of an American teacher 
to uphold and to encourage the efforts put forth by 
American minds, but all help which has much of a 
bias in it is of but little avail, and soon redounds to 
the disparagement of the American product, for the 
revulsion from any ovcrprotection is toward under¬ 
valuation. If American works are good,—that is, if 
they are sincere, original, thoughtful,—they should lie 
recognized with as much readiness and promptitude as 
possible; but the fact that they were made on this 
side of the briny water should have really nothing to 
do with the decision. I am so red blooded an optimist 
myself that I believe that we Americans do not need 
any protection; further than this, that the foolish 
tendency of our public to choose and patronize Eu¬ 
ropean work, either in composition or performance, to 
the utter ignoring and underrating of what is done 
here ought to be antagonized with vigor, with spirit, 
and with perseverance. 

D. P. J.—The case which you submit to my con¬ 
sideration and adjudication is full of interest in many 
ways, yet is perplexing in many ways also. If your 
little daughter, at the age of seven, was able to mem¬ 
orize the “Adagio” of Beethoven's opus 2, No. 1, even 
in the simplified form in two days, your maternal 
pride is certainly justified to the full. Her ardent 
relish for the art, also, especially as manifested in the 
ready and eager absorption of such golden music as 
that of Beethoven, makes it reasonably certain that 
you are again right when you assert that slie pos¬ 
sesses the “music-nature.” For these reasons the 
case is a very engaging one; but as to doing yon and 
others among the vast army of those who now read 
The Etude some real service by intelligent and ap¬ 
posite comment and pertinent advice, I find three ob¬ 
stacles: first, the extreme youth of the girl; second, 
the smallness of her hand, and her impediment of prac¬ 
tical, or partial blindness. It is always well, however, 
to talk and debate, so long as we can avoid the ex¬ 
tremes of superficiality, on the one hand, and over- 
profundity on the other; and so long as what is 
said can be uttered out of a spirit of genuine pedagogy, 
and received with an alert and practical mind. As to 
a little girl of seven years needing much elaborate and 
persistent eulture in the work of playing the piano, I 
am of the opinion that the cultivating of the child- 
phenomenon is not to be encouraged. It U a notorious 
fact that many of the prodigies who have been ex 
ploited in various ways and degrees by interested 
parents or managers have, in after-life, made *^sad 
flash in the pan, and have come down from the aerial 
heights of world-dazzling prominence to which they 
have been shot up, rocket-like, in the dismal eond.- 
tion of a burnt-out stick. However, 1 am perhaps 
shooting a little abroad, as you do not seem to be 
actuated by any such ill-judged ambitions, but rather 
by a true and honest love for art-culture for its own 
unspeakably dear self. If ™ur little maiden shows an 


eager delight in music, do three things: first, let her 
study a little, a very little, with as much regularity as 
may he; say, a half-hour a day, on the average; sec¬ 
ond, have her learn much music of the most lovely 
character, and hold her mind constantly upon the idea 
of how beautiful it is, and as much as possible off the 
notion of astonishing folks with digital feats, or those 
of the memory either; tbird, have her slake her thirst 
for tbe delights of musical emotion, by causing her to 
hear a great deal of grnuine music. Whatever you do, 
let there bo no straining after distinction of a cheap 
sort, and let there be a constant effort to unfold the 
inward musical spirit. This is the way in which the 
secret fountains of music-happiness may most quickly 
and most surely be reached. 

Now’, as to the second difficulty,—viz., the tiny char¬ 
acter of her hand,—that, of course, is to be looked for 
in so young a child, and the way to steer clear of 
trouble, is first to select music made, for tbe most part, 
of single tones at a time, or thirds and sixths; and 
such music can be found in abundance. Then, if 
necessary, though this must be done with caution, em¬ 
ploy simplified arrangements. As to this device, I am 
very little in sympathy with It, since, unless the ar¬ 
ranger is nearly a genius himself, he will utterly ruin 
any characteristic piece of music with his tampering. 
It is often the ct.se that the omission of a single tone, 
or its transposition into an octave lower or higher will 
completely destroy the beauty and meaning of a lovely 
chord. You may, however, do a vast deal by playing 
with her arrangements of the best orchestral works 
for four hands. The greatest compositions are too 
difficult, to be sure, but there are many easy over¬ 
tures. Now, finally and most weightily, how you are 
to deal with the teaching of a child to all intents and 
purposes blind. I hesitate before so terribly difficult 
and far-reaching an answer as this must be. I must 
indulge in a paradox to liegin with—it is this: the 
work of a blind student is precisely tbe same as that 
of a seeing student, and it is also entirely different. 
Without some practical knowledge of the ways the 
blind are taught you cannot, with the best possible in¬ 
tentions, hit upon ways which will properly do the 
work in her case; yet, if you send her to a school for 
the blind, it must be a good one, and that involves a 
painful separation. Suppose you write to the mu¬ 
sical director of some one of the three or four first- 
class institutions and have them tel! you something 
about it. What would be far better, however, if you 
can compass tbe expense, is to go to one of such 
schools, during the height of the season’s work, and 
make a careful study of the methods there employed. 
It would be wholly impracticable for me to give you 
this information in the pages of The Etude, despite 
the faet that I spent, as a boy, five years iu one of 
the best of such schools, and afterward taught for 
seven years in two of the most perfectly equipped ones. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY. 

At the beginning of every exercise, etude, scale, 
sonatina, piece, etc., write four times, six times, eight 
times, and sixteen times, according to the difficulty. 
If a passage or measure is very difficult, write “twenty 
times” over it, the figures, of course, referring to the 
number of times tbe passage, or the entire composition, 
is to be repeated in practice. Time-cards will also 
be found of use in systematizing study. ' Give each 
pupil a stated length of time to practice daily, accord¬ 
ing to age and strength. At the end of the quarter 
term give a reward to every pupil who has practiced 
extra hours. To the one who has faithfully studied 
and practiced the most give a prize 

Utilize every moment in earnest study, adding to 
your own musical education. Be courageous; work 
with energy to surmount all difficulties; learn eome- 
thing new each day. Study your pupils’ needs; be 
infinitely kind and patient with them. Teach nothing 
unless your thoughts are directly upon the idea you 
wish to eonvey to the minds of your pupils. Be in¬ 
terested in them, and they will be interested in you; 
and success will take care of itself.—£ra A. Sparrow. 
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VACATION AND RECREATION THOUGHTS. 

BY WILLIAM BENUOW. 

Vacate means to empty, ar.d by midsummer most 
of u# feel empty—of physical and nervous energy and 
of enthusiasm. Now is the time to recreate and to 
renew the life of worn-out tissues. We need a com¬ 
plete rest for a few days, and then there comes a re¬ 
viving interest in our work aud ideals which reminds 
us that even our fields are not allowed to remain 
barely fallow, but are subjected to a dose of fertilizers. 

We feel jaded and overdriven and our appetite for 
things intellectual is capricious. We want only 
scraps, odds and ends of things, a page or two at a 
time, a little light work of a different kind. 

• • • 

This lean season of summer vacation is the best 
time to think leisurely over things that will help us 
personally. When we are in the thick of teaching, 
ninny things come to our notice which we have no 
time just then to dwell upon, but these very things 
W'ill yield profit now that we can take time to de¬ 
liberate, to “chew- and digest” them. 

We are tired of the sound nnd touch of the piano. 
Put a little literature about things musical will ap¬ 
peal to us, especially if it comes in small doses. Most 
of us are still children enough to enjoy getting out 
the scissors and cutting pictures and paragraphs out 
of old periodicals. Here is a picture of I.eschetitsky 
in this journal. Here is a short article on his way of 
teaching. Here is a piece of Macdowell that I forgot 
or never knew that I had in a periodical. 

The more I find, the more interested I become. 
Which will be the better course to pursue! Shall I 
rut these out and use them as clippings or arrange a 
kind of catalogue t This plan is suggested. Cut out 
tl. pictures and number them. For example: I cut 
o . Leschetitaky’s picture nnd in a corner number 
it 1 and then on the margin of the page from which 
it is cut I also put the number 1. This serves a 
double purpose, for it may happen that the back of 
tt: picture is a part of a very important article that 
yon want to keep to refer to. And if yon wish to 
keep the pictures together in an album by pasting 
them by one little corner of the picture, you can 
easily refer to any required one by making an index. 
This would give a pleasing diversion and the book 
would be of permanent interest in awakening the 
pupil's mind in the line of musical biography and 
hL-tory. 

The shorter paragraphs— r.p., those not indicated in 
the table of contents or index of the journal—may 
also be cut out. The best way to keep them is in 
envelopes. Mark the envelopes "Anecdotes,” “Bi- 
ography,” "History,” “Organ,” “Piano,” “Teaching,” 
“Voice,” and you w ill have practically a card cata¬ 
logue and the nucleus of a handy reference-library. 

• • ft 

It Is an agreeable and stimulating occupation to get 
out back numbers and glance over page after page. 
Many an article that did not interest us at the first 
hurried reading will attract us now. The idea will 
take root and germinate into something that will add 
to our resourees as men and teachers. Perhaps the 
problem it presents had never come to us until re¬ 
cently and its solution may be just what we need 
for its future recurrence. 

Most of -the problems brought up in these period¬ 
icals are suggested by current tendencies and diffi¬ 
culties. and they are presented by writers whose ex¬ 
perience helps them to properly estimate and use these 
tendencies. The variety of material itself, as it comes 
before ns in this review, helps to widen our outlook 
toward the many allied interests that have a vital 
connection with musical theory and practice. 

Very few of us hare gotten into a good habit of 
classifying the material we have right at hand. In 
the course of conversation with pupil or friend some 
point about Rnbinstein, for example, comes np. You 
know you read such and such things in a journal 
article. How long ago! Which journal! You would 
like to refer to it, but the process of finding and the 
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bunting through copy after copy appears too jrksomc, 
and nothing is done. 

A very handy index can easily be made in a very 
short time. Arrange the copies of The Etude for 
1899 in their order. The outside title page of every 
issue has a table of contents. Cut this out neatly with 
its border and write the month and year at the top. 
Paste these in order in a blank-book large enough to 
contain several years’ work. Keep your Etudes for 
a year together under a heavy paper cover and mark 
the year on the back. A comparison of these tables 
of contents will repay the little trouble you went to, 
for you will find a good deal on certain important 
subjix-ts w hich come up for discussion every now and 
then. And the information you can get in this way 
is generally critical and up to date. And in faet this 
is the only wav one can find much that is authorita¬ 
tive about contemporary musicians and their recent 
work. One of the most popular writers for the piano 
just now is Chaminade. What do you know of her 
life! Have you any of her compositions for the piano! 
Yes, you will see that you have, if you look over the 
little list of music that forms the lower part of these 
tables of contents. 

» » • 

This ignorance in regard to material extends to the 
books in our library. Take up any valuable work 
you have, open it at the index, and run your eye 
down the page. Skim along lightly through the book. 
Your eye is caught here and there by a sentence. 
Here's a word you had underlined. Now it’s a foot¬ 
note you have written referring to a comparison in 
another author. 

This is always an interesting process from the per¬ 
sonal side, and it is sometimes very amusing to re¬ 
view such indications of our earlier interest and 
progress. A cursory and superficial handling of a 
book like this retouches the impression and knowledge 
of the book that we ought to retain. It helps to 
cultivate a good “reference memory,” which is one 
of the best qualifications of a student It often re¬ 
vives a phrase or sentence that would be useful as a 
quotation and we do not want to lose it And every 
thoughtful student knows the value of such a rumi¬ 
nating and culling habit as a means of stimulating 
the intellectual faculty of comparison. We read a 
pregnant sentence and instinctively it calls up other 
cognate subjects and suggestions. It correlates the 
facts already held in the memory. It puts an im¬ 
portant, hut isolated, fact in its proper bearing upon 
principles and tendencies. It rounds out our con¬ 
sciousness of any particular phase cf a subject. 

* * * 

This is a good time to take account of stock in other 
lines. We easily drift into the habit of using a cer¬ 
tain set of pieces, even from the classics, to the neg¬ 
lect of others of equal merit A happy feature of 
modern editions of Beethoven sonatas, for example, in 
book form, is the thematic index at the beginning of 
the volume, which helps to locate the particular 
sonata, we want A glance at this index will often 
bring back to our notice things we Lave forgotten in 
the rush of the busy season. It helps to keep up our 
acquaintance with the opus numbers of the more fa¬ 
mous compositions, a thing we cannot neglect or forget. 

W hat a relief .t affords to take sueh a book away 
from the p.ano and the studio surroundings and leaf 

H over we «ould a ^ of Hpre ^ 

JTiv 'Tl ‘ hat Padpre " ski Play* with sueh 
el .ty smoothness. Something of the original es¬ 
thete pleasure comes to us as we recall it. And this 

LTnretV^^T “ reP ° ,ishin " ° f of 

t rpretation. It .s an appeal to the fancy and im- 

J anvT T. jnst as Rightful in its flavor 
as any 9ummer reading. 

People often mistake mere technical proficiency 

the artist. things constitute 


THE PROFITABLE VACATION. 

BY ALBERT W. BORST. 

“Dost thou love life! Then do not squander 

time, for that is the stuff life is made of.”~Ben- 

jamin Franklin. 

The modern definition of rest has been modified 
from a state of inactivity to a state of altered ac¬ 
tivity. The need of such a change is periodically 
by everyone. But, when the city music teacher hat 
an enforced rest of at least three months, it becomes 
to him a serious question as to how sueh a pericj 
can be utilized. 

A great deal depends upon the point of view as to 
what (he calling demands. If the main end be merely 
to live for the present, then it might be advisable to 
seek some secondary source of income during the 
months of enforced idleness. There are, in fact, muai- 
cians who do clerical work of one kind or another- 
some of the ladies occupy their time with various 
kinds of needle- work; while quite a large number of 
both sexes are found at the summer resorts playing 
tl- latest dances or singing “coon-songs” for the 
amusement of the guests. 

Among the vast army of music teachers, there are 
many who place their vocation on as high a pinnacle 
as that claimed in any other educational line. These 
cannot undertake anything which could, in any sense, 
be construed into lowering them; at the same time 
they have no desire to lie fallow, or “squander life,” 
as “Poor Richard” puts it. How such a large class is 
to pass three months anr rally without a loss is a 
problem whose solution ought to he seriously con¬ 
sidered. The following remarks may, perhaps, thro# 
light upon the picture from one side. 

When we hear of a mill-owner periodically closing 
his mill, are we to infer that he will thereby suffer 
an absolute loss? Will he not rather reply that, after 
cleaning and repairing his machinery, possibly intro¬ 
ducing some new patent, he expects, in the end, to 
be an actual gainer? Now, this is precisely the 
stand point the present writer takes in offering » 
scheme whereby permanent profit may be reaped from 
a properly-spent vacation. It is naturally to be taken 
into account that, as each member of the immense 
body of music teachers works his plant on a basis 
different from that of his neighbor, so each one will 
have different holes to repair and differed rivets to 
tighten in his own machinery. But some general 
overhauling, such as the following, will be applicable 
to all: 

First, then, a teacher will naturally require some 
time to recuperate himself for the many days on 
which he had no chance for practicing. No greater 
fallacy can exist among instrumentalists than this; 
because they do not aspire to be soloists, it is un ' 
necessary for them to give much personal attention 
to their instrument. 

It is not too much to expect that a teacher shall 1* 
able to illustrate practically how any musical thought 
ought to be brought out. It is a good plan, duriiv 
each vacation, to review the principal masterpie 1 ’** 
of the great composers; especially to take the forty 
eight preludes and fugues of Bach, the sonatas 
Beethoven, and the etudes of Chopin in their 
A renewed bowing acquaintance with our n = ^ 
friends, harmony and counterpoint, will not remai 

unacknowledged. 

One of the most interesting side-studies ^ 

accomplished musician can enjoy is the pe 
orchestral scores. The modem ones, it is ^ 
often inaccessible; but quite a number of the 
works are published at a moderate figure. 
quartets in score are also of service in this r 
The study of a few such p.'eces will be repa> • . ^ 
creased facility in reading as well as by the new 

thrown upon the music itself. - ht be de- 

A small portion of onr long leisure mir‘ ^ 
voted to the art of transposing. This i=> ^ |C 

by the best teachers in their finger exercises;^ 
accompanist and also to an organist it is 
which dare not he neglected. 
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The vacation comes as a pause, during which it is 
ttell to examine ourselves as to why some pupils 
have not advanced so rapidly as we had expected. 
Whose was the chief blame? It is the time to prepare 
plans for the next season, especially with regard to a 
lisi. of good teaching pieces, by discarding some which 
had been formerly in use, in favor of other and better 
ones. 

_ n occasional iuterchange of visits with some breth¬ 
ren whom the teacher seldom has a chance of meeting 
during the winter, with a friendly talk upon some 
branch of the profession, is both pleasant and often 
beneficial. 

Lastly, the vacation is the busy man’s opportunity 
to keep posted with the new thoughts and discoveries 
in the world of philosophy and science. He will cer¬ 
tainly not need such knowledge in Iris teaching, but 
is a musician to be au ignoramus outside of his own 
special line? To know something of the “nebular 
hypothesis,” or the experiments with “liquid air,” or 
to follow some of the wonderful discoveries of elec¬ 
tricity—all this becomes a source of real enjoyment, 
and so broadens one's views that traces become ap- 
Imrent in leaching. Do not neglect poetry; it is a 
powerful stimulant to the imagination. 

Possibly some will urge that any scheme like the 
above is one entirely of study. It is not so intended. 
At the same time, it docs not seem economy to be 
satisfied with the duke far niente for one third of each 
year. There is always an ample margin to care for 
what is everyone's chief stock in trade, viz.: health. 
That some such views as have just been advocated— 
that is, to reserve a part of our time for retrospection 
a:d adding to our knowledge—appear rational is 
patent from the fact that so many of our best musi¬ 
cians find it expedient to attend summer conventions 
or schools of some educational character, and that we 
find an increasing number of thoughtful teachers from 
the small towns expressing a desire for partial study 
during the summer holidays. 

When we have once left our home for the shore 
or tlie country let us be totally free from everything 
connected with music. Let us abandon ourselves to 
our new. surroundings, extracting more than dollars 
can furnish: the sermons from the trees, the thoughts 
which arise from contemplatiug sunrise and sunset, 
thj sheen of lake and sea, the glorious constellations 
of the August stars All this is taking in a renewed 
stock and giving us fresh zest to return to our duties. 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING AS A STUDY. 


BY FRANK E. DRAKE. 


Much of the lack of result so often found in pupils 
who have spent a great deal of time in its practice 
is largely due to the fact that the student has never 
looked upon it as a study, with definite, accurate re¬ 
sults to be attained by painstaking effort, but rather 
: *s a pastime, or ear-tickling amusement, and there¬ 
fore only worthy of desultory study. To the practical 
student the final question after having studied the 
piano is what can he do? Not how much do I know 
about Beethoven’s sonatas, but am I able to play 
them? 


line of the first requisites of a good student in any 
study is a habit of great painstaking. No detail must 
escape him, and his painstaking must be supplemented 
with great patience and deliberation, added to which 
must be perseverance to continue in well doing, even 
after considerable skill may have been developed. 
Much repetition must also enter into the acquirement 
°f *“y kind of knowledge. The person who has not 
patience ought not to try to study the piano, for here 
we find repetition of particular passages an absolute 
■>e ea-sity. Nor must these repetitions be idle and per- 
unetory, but always with mind alert and perception 
'iuiek to see when the slightest thing goes wrong. 

Kaeh study- or piece is like an example having a 
1 (finite answer, and the pupil should work at it until 
.'i't that answer is attained. Surely in arithmetic, 
1 the answer to a given example be 4S, and a pupil 
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gets anything else, lie has not solved the problem. 
Live and 4 do not make about 8, or nearly 10, but 
exactly 9. Why should we not insist upon similar 
accuracy in the piano-playing? When Stephen Heller 
writes this: 



the pupil should not be allowed to play it thus: 




although this is just what I have found many pupils 
are most apt to do. 

Again Chopin writes this: 





: s v 


while many pupils will render it thus: 




*7 

How entirely details of this character influence the 
effect can instantly be seen in the familiar strain 
from the “Tannhiiuser” march: 

(a) (b) 



Played as at b, all decision in the rhythm is lost, 
ind a loss of effect w ill ever he felt in all pieces w here 
iuch details are ignored. Tis true, there seems but 
i hair’s breadth between the two versions, but to the 
lensitive musical nature these matters are all-im- 
lortant. Now, here is where the element of study 
nust come in—real painstaking study to do just the 
,hing which stands before us, and not something else 
ust a little different. 

To see that details of this kind are not always at- 
ended to one need only go to the average pupils’ 
ecitals so often given and listen to the performances, 
kllegro pieces are often heard in a tempo molto 
uoderato, and the slow pieces are often quite devoid 
if those details of phrasing, shading, etc., thus pro- 
lucing only a most monotonous effect. 

We admit that music is not merely fact, like aritli- 
netic—it is poetry in tone—it is a great thought 
rom the mind of genius; but does this give one the 
ight to distort the composer’s thought, as is so often 
lone by the absolute inaccuracies introduced by care- 
ess players? We cannot but think that a composer 
s entitled to his thought, and fidelity to the work 
jj he wrote it, so far as we can know it from the 
irinted page, is only his just due. We will not say 
hat some sort of liberty should not be allowed Uie 
lerformer, but it should never override the positive 
[irections of the author. Passages msrked pp should 
lot lie played forte, nor rice wad; crescendo does 
,ot mean 'diminuendo, etc. These are all positive 
irections, and should be obeyed, as they always are 
iy artistic players. 

Paderewski, in playing Liszts arrangement of The 
Vl-King ” does just what the music directs: presto 
gitato-dramatico. Did he pUy it in an ordinary 
empo, convenient and moderate, it would lose all it* 
motional effect, and become most commonplace. It 
, because great players really do the thing set them 
o do that their performances are so satisfying, both 
0 the musician and the general public. 

Tis a fact that these men have a technical corn¬ 
ed of the instrument which enables them to pro 
nee these pieces as they are written but we must 
ot forget that this same technic would enable them 
o play it equally well in any way they chose. Tins, 
owever is just what they do not do, hot instead are. 


generally speaking, most faithful to the text, tlie 
author's thought. 

The great Rubinstein, when asked how lie had at¬ 
tained his wonderful powers, answered it was "by 
much stoody,” and much study it was, of tlie most 
exacting kind, persevered in for years. The same 
answer comes to ns from all the great ones, and the 
average student will find that it will pay to be exact¬ 
ing toward himself, if he ever hopes for valuable re¬ 
sults.— ilunic. 


RENEWING THE STORE OF TEACHING 
MATERIAL. 


by p. u. Tumm. 


The teacher submit* himself to be drawn upon 
constantly. He is always giving. As if be were an 
inexhaustible mine, be is asked to give and to give 
freely and abundantly of hi* wealth, lie gives un¬ 
grudgingly and withholds nothing. But lie Is not 
inexhaustible. Unless be is himself drawing a supply 
he becomes drained; some there be who are ex¬ 
hausted aud have no more to give; often they do not 
know it, and they complain. Life U not so rosy to 
them as it once was. They sec their pupils turn to 
other mines, leaving them to tlieir life of decay. They 
cannot understand why they are not sought as they 
formerly were. They think what they know is as 
good as it ever was, and believe pupils who are at¬ 
tracted to young teachers are very unfortunate. They 
do not realize that they have nothing now to teach. 
They also fail to see that they have neglected to 
replenish the stock so long drawn upon. 

I can name four of Uie noted teachers of twenty 
years ago who are now hardly able to get a living. 
One of these remarked to me: “1 shall never go to 
Europe again. The voyage is a hard one.” I re¬ 
marked : “You cannot study in America; how will 
you keep up to the times?” The answer sounded his 
end: “I don't need to study; 1 am at the top now.” 
lie failed to see that what was then the top would be 
passed very soon. To-day, few care to study with 
him. 

Tlie object of all study is to learn to study alone. 
One who does not, while with his teachers, learn this 
lesson makes poor use of hi* study; what little of 
fact, of method, of music wc can learn of a teacher 
while with him is very small compared to the bourid- 
lerx quantity which there is to learn. Study with a 
teacher is for showing us how to delve into the great 
storehouse of knowledge. The teacher but hands u* 
a yard stick and scale* fur measuring and weighing 
goods. Of what worth are those implements if we 
never apply them to the goods? 

The musical material, even if not added to for fifty 
years, is sufficient for us; but, so long a* we do not 
use it, it is worthless to us. If in the three or four 
year* we are with teachers we do not learn how to 
go freely and undentsndingly into the material, the 
boundless quantity mean* nothing to u*. That small 
amount we became familiar with in student days is 
soon used up. When its value is over we are ex¬ 
hausted. There are teachers by the hundreds who 
have outlived their usefulness. They might as well 
pass away, so far as their good to music is concerned. 

Teachers owe it to themselves to renew themselves. 
How are they to do it? They must not take lessons; 
that would hurt their standing. He wrho has learned 
to get ideas from every source does not need to go to 
a teacher any more, anyway. What sources are avail¬ 
able! Books certainly are. Authors are putting all 
they know into print Many old teachers don't know 
bow to read them, however; certainly, they know tbe 
words, but they cannot read between the lines and 
absorb the ideaa.— Uueie Life. 

[Tliis suggests one difficulty: the interpretation of 
the ideas expressed by a writer. Thoughtful works 
are to be read thoughtfully and more than once, that 
the full sum and substance may be absorbed.—E d.] 
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THE BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 

BY HARVEY WICKHAM. 


Too many pianists lean upon the crutch of author¬ 
ity. That is, instead of referring the details of their 
interpretations to their own artistic consciences, or to 
their individual sense of the fitness of tilings, they 
rely upon the edict of some real or fancied master. 
When they play fortissimo, it is not because their 
reason shows them the necessity of a dynamic climax 
to a particular passage; still less because the surging 
emotions of their hearts compel them, but it is be¬ 
cause the piece is so marked at that spot, or because 
their teachers have recommended it. No truly artistic 
performance can result from such conditions. Timid¬ 
ity is the natural and inevitable result of partial 
knowledge, for ignorance, when it is total and com¬ 
plete, is as bold as perfect knowledge is courageous. 
"Fools rush in’ everywhere (I reject the remainder of 
the adage as being less true) while the semi-educated 
stand trembling before the door of Progress, handi¬ 
capped by their very attainments. 

It is the fault of many teachers that their pupils 
have vague suspicions of the existence of mysterious 
laws and principles beyond their ken. They dare do 
nothing for themselves, for fear of trespassing upon 
some unknown principle of art or technic. Perhaps 
this state of mind is normal in a beginner, certainly 
it is a state of mind to be educated away as quickly 
as possible. 

“Make yourself dispensable as soon as possible,” 
said a aacant to the tutor of his son. Such should 
be the aim of every conscientious pedagogue. Give 
your pupils the ground plan of the entire temple of 
art. Do not leave them groping in an isolated part 
of the building with no idea of its relation to the 
whole. Let them have a skeleton outline of the com¬ 
plete course. Do not deny them a bird’s-eye view. 

Before they have learned many scales, let them 
know how many there are in all, that they may have 
a goal for which to strive. If the impression is given 
that an interminable task has been commenced, how 
can perseverance be expected? In a sense, art is, in¬ 
deed, an endless study, but at the same time there 
are but three ways of fingering scales with the left 
hand, and but two with the right. It cannot fail to 
encourage a beginner to know this from the start. 

Ever} - subject when taken up should be treated in 
general first and in particular afterward. Study the 
map of South America before opening the directory of 
Valparaiso. 

Let us suppose that a pupil has arrived at that 
stage of progress where the subject of expression needs 
to be taken up seriously. Heretofore a large amount 
of time has been devoted to mechanics and to acquir¬ 
ing a foundational legato touch. His playing, it may 
be inferred, is correct, rhythmical, and agreeable as 
to tone, but at the same time overmonotonous. Be¬ 
fore insisting upon a ritardando here and an accele¬ 
rando there, treat at some length the subject of ex¬ 
pression itself. To illustrate, let me do so here. 

A tone has but four things which may be perti¬ 
nently said of it; at least anything that may be said 
must refer to one of four characteristics: pitch, 
power, duration, or quality. It is by varying these 
in one or several simultaneous tones that a composer 
is enabled to express a musical idea. It is by varying 
them, also, within certain limits, that the executant is 
enabled to reproduce the composer’s meaning, to 
transmit it to his auditors, and to lend to it a particu¬ 
lar meaning of his own. 

The limits just spoken of which are imposed upon 
the executant are most sharply drawn around the 
element of pitch. The printed notes stand definitely 
and exactly for that, as they stand definitely and 
exactly for nothing else. 

The duration is also expressed by the notes, but 
here latitude is allowed, both as regards relative dura¬ 
tion and actual. Even metronomic marks are to 
be followed approximately only, for the element of 
rubato (reciprocal ritardandos and accelerar.dos) 
makes a slavish adherence to any tempo impossible. 
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The duration then may be varied. How! Gradually, 
by accelerando or ritardando, or suddenly, by going 
slower or faster in different passages. In the latter 
case the composer almost always gives some specific 
direction, but a player is compelled by no law of art 
to go slower or faster than his taste dictates. 

The taste must be educated, it is true, or the re¬ 
sult will offend connoisseurs, but a teste may be edu¬ 
cated in no way so quickly as by being allowed a 
little independence. It is as when a clerk in some de¬ 
partment-store is promoted to a position of authority, 

_he at once increases in discretion and in sound 

judgment by the very force of the responsibility im¬ 
posed. 

Phrases are usually hurried toward their climax 
and retarded away from it, and the climax is most 
often just beyond the middle. What is true of 
phrases is true of sections and periods in a still 
broader sense. The idea is this: Lead up eagerly to 
the point of greatest significance and leave it with 
loving reluctance. With the accelerando goes a cres¬ 
cendo, with the ritardando a diminuendo. 

Does anyone claim that a pupil, enlightened in this 
way regarding the fundamental facts of expression, 
will not play with more power and authority than 
one who knows only enough to increase or decrease 
the power or speed when it is so marked in the score? 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON RHYTHM AND 
ITS STUDY. 


BY EDWARD D. HALE. 


The study of rhythm at the lowest point of view 
is concerned with the relative time-value of notes. 
The problem in hand is the gaining, by the pupil, of 
a practical sense of tone-duration—a business which 
should be despatched with as little ado as possible 
and no palpable expenditure of time. In all music- 
study the solicitude of the teacher should be to con¬ 
serve the time and strength of his pupil for the para¬ 
mount purpose of getting at the heart of the master¬ 
pieces. Precious hours may easily be frittered away 
in the laborious wrestle with things which with the 
help of a little imagination and a little concession to 
the modern view of education will get themselves 
done. 

The writer of this article remembers an elaborate 
system of counting in which perhaps eight or a dozen 
subordinate beats were added to each beat of a meas¬ 
ure, in the painful attempt to get some depraved mite 
of a note in just its precise place. Huge and prepos¬ 
terous machinery for the grinding of so insignificant 
a grist! Rather keep the sanity of the pupil and sac¬ 
rifice the note! This is, of course, swinging to the 
other extreme. The pupil should really win an acute 
sense of the precise value of each note in its place. 
But the hint of the new education is that he should 
not calculate, but feel, it. Quit calculating and feel 
he must sooner or later; the contention is that he 
may feel from the beginning and dodge the deadening 
business of calculation. 

To illustrate: the dotted note is the real bete noir. 
Now the child knows “America,” which has a dotted 
note in the second measure, and can sing it correctly. 
That is, he really knows the effect of the dot; then 
lead him to generalize and feel similar passages as he 
does that Suppose he should never need to count 
that or a similar measure; so much clear gain for 
the counting is quite extraneous business; it serves 
to block out the measure, nothing more; it insinuates 
that the measure is, as it were, a complete thing in 
itself, while the design of the bar is merelv to indi¬ 
rate the principal pulsations, and it does not always 
do even that The mental distraction of counting and 
the mechanical habit induced are, perhaps, its most 
serious discount, but there are-these objections from 
the point of view of art, also. 

Rhythm next concerns itself with the natural ac¬ 
cent mainly indicated by the barline. Here is a 

wn toc^H C ’ h ^ C T CrS ECTCfan y Ia ? themselves 
open to criticism. It would be interesting to find out 


what proportion of pupils would show in their nU 
ing a clear discrimination between double and a I 
ruple rhythm, for example. The opus 2, Xo i of 
Beethoven, first movement, is a good illustration’ w 
the rhythm were not treated quite naturally it would 
be surprising if the second full measure did not »t 
a secondary accent in place of the anticlimax. Bnt 
one might now and then pardon such a transgression 
if a clear rhythmical quality were sensible in the gen. 
eral playing. One has only to hear the occasional 
player in whom a sense of rhythm is vigorous, per- 
haps approaching the extravagant, to realize how fine 
and telling a feature it is and to wish that such a 
sense were more generally diffused. 

Rhythm is the phase of musical sense oftener than 
any other found to be rudimentary, undeveloped. On 
thL point the following observations may be offered- 
First, that rhythm is the subtlest thing about musical 
performance; it has neither pitch nor tone nor sound 
nor duration nor color, — it is a dependent character¬ 
istic. In all the intricacy of the performance of music, 
it is least likely to have accurate interpretation. 
Which leads to a second observation, viz.: that 
rhythm ought to be studied independently of other 
musical effects, or, better still, with the other effects 
so subordinated that it shall be sure of the clearest 
attention. It is because this is so little done that the 
sense of rhythm remains so often dormant and in¬ 
operative, not because the faculty is wanting. The 
boy that cannot keep step to a drum-corps may never 
play in time, but he is a rara avis. 

These are the elements of rhythm, the primary 
school of it, so to say. There is a higher application 
which attaches to the crowning work of the artist. 
In this sense rhythm is to music what symmetry is 
to sculpture and proportion to architecture. The 
swell and fall in the phrase, the balancing of phrase 
by phrase, the climax, the larger flow and ebb of > 
movement, these are things to claim the largeness ol 
view, the concentration, and the highest skill of the 
consummate artist. 

It is, after all, the crucial test which puts a quietus 
on the pretensions of a person of technic. And it is 
too intimate a part of the very heart of a masterpiece 
to yield its secret to any but the sincerest and the 
truly imaginative. All this furnishes the reason why 
the study of it, the effort to appreciate and interpret 
it, should be a prime feature of education from the 
beginning. It is a thing to grow to rather than to ac¬ 
quire. One would readily believe it to be outside the 
reach of acquisition, a faculty of that subconscious 
self which so constantly eludes analysis and explana¬ 
tion. 

However that may be, the impressionable years 
should be as liberally supplied as possible with illus¬ 
trations of the finest artistic quality. The pupil never 
needs to hear consummate playing so much as then, 
when he receives impressions through every pore of 
his body. And the evidence is that it is rhythm in 
its various features which needs the clearest and ful 
est exemplification. This, in fact, opens up another 
field of the deepest interest to the lover of music an 
education in music. Late researches in psycho ogy 
are throwing a flood of light upon the whole range 
mental development, and incidentally lighting np 
many an obscure fact touching the musical gift 10 ^ 
its evolution. Here we can only repeat that re^ 
musical education begins in infancy, and t a 
methods of education must be severely reconstruc 
to take advantage of that period, and that 
period, of adolescence, when the mind really S 313 * 
most valuable, we may fairly say its most momen 
furnishing. —Nerc England Conservatory Huga- 

According to a New York correspondent, at 
hearsal recently somebody enthusiastically sai 
tor Herbert, referring to his new opera: ^ 

“This is the best music you ever made. 0 
the large and amiable composer replied: ^ 

“f do hope my music is not made, like eoa ^ ^ 
sausage, and dough-nuts. I want to have it 
tial that people will think I dream it- 
is born, not made.” 
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the relation of master and pupil in 
MUSICAL HISTORY. 


BY W. J. BAI.TZELI.. 


A noted historian has written that back of every 
great man there is always another, sometimes equally 
great, sometimes known, often unknown, without 
whose work the success of the great one had never 
been possible. 

This statement is as true in music as in war, states¬ 
manship, and literature. The great men in music all 
had predecessors who prepared the ground for their 
successors, each contributing something of perma¬ 
nent value to the art, making our present store of 
knowledge and practice the result of a cumulative 
process, in which no single factor could have been 
spared. 

This thought was particularly impressed upon the 
present writer during a study of the development of 
the two principal forms of music: polyphonic and 
homophonic. Each was the product of special condi¬ 
tions, and was carried on toward completion by a 
chain of workers, each contributing a share to the 
total, the various members of this chain in nearly 
every case sustaining the relation of master and pupil. 

In those early days of music the relation of master 
and pupil was a most important one. Printing music 
from movable types was not begun by Petrucci until 
about 1500, and the engraving of plates was a slow, 
laborious process which made music expensive. Pupils 
did not have a multitude of works of the first rank to 
consult and to study for precedents, but had to be 
content with such manuscript copies as were avail¬ 
able. Text-books upon counterpoint and the practice 
of composers were but few, and even these were writ- 
te i in a scholastic style and in Latin rather than the 
vernacular. 

It is plain to see that the master thus represented 
both text-book and the example of great works. He 
gave to his pupils the principles he had learned from 
his predecessors with whatever he himself had been 
able to add to it. His office was both conservative and 
inventive. He must preserve all that was good in 
what had come to him, and he must be in search of 
newer and broader truths and methods. 

It is an inspiring picture to us, at this day, to look, 
in fancy, into some room in one of the buildings be¬ 
longing, say, to St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, and see 
the master, Willaert, surrounded by his pupils, telling 
them of his famous teacher and expounding the rules 
of his practice, perchance emphasizing some obscure 
point by a reference to a treasured manuscript which 
the young pupils reverently and admiringly studied, 
not one of them, perhaps, conscious that he too formed 
a link in the chain that was being forged to connect 
the art of the previous century to that from which we, 
four hundred years later, call modem music. 

To-day when education proceeds by wholesale meas¬ 
ure, when colleges and institutions of learning are 
legion, we have, perhaps, grown away from an under¬ 
standing of the relation which existed between the 
masters of the olden times and their pupils, and it 
®ay be from this very cause that the teachers of to- 
duy, in some cases at least, never stand in as inti¬ 
mate association with their pupils as they should. 
Our theory has changed and, perhaps, not for the 
better. 

It is an oft-repeated saying that the music-teaching 
profession is a noble one, but it is for us to ennoble 
>ti to raise it to its rightful place, and to show its 
true potencies. We are but one link in the chain that 
a growing in each generation. It is a duty upon us 
to see that our link is as strong and enduring as those 
that go before, and that we transmit to our successors 
the pure metal that shall be forged into links with¬ 
out flaw. The record of the teacher of those early 
days is fu]j 0 f inspiration to us. 

Ret us look for a few moments at the list of these 
ffreat teachers and musicians who passed on from one 
to the other the canons of the art which developed 
mto our strong and glorious system of to-day. 

1 rior to Okeghem, who lived from the early part 
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of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the next, 
musicians were mainly occupied with the invention 
and development of counterpoint, and had little sight 
of the subject as comprehending beauty of melodic 
motion and harmonic contrast. 

With Josquin, 1450-1521, pupil of Okeghem, conies 
m the era of mastery of the resources of counterpoint, 
which had been laboriously studied, experimented 
upon, and systematized by his predecessors, together 
with an attempt to understand and to use the ex¬ 
pressive possibilities of the art. 

One of his disciples, whose work so nearly resembled 
his great teacher s that the same compositions have 
been ascribed to each, was Mouton, who lived 1475- 
1522. 

The next great name is Willaert, 1480-1502, whom 
some writers claim to have been the pupil of Mouton, 
others, of Josquin. Very likely he may have studied 
with both. As the organist of St. Mark’s Cathedral, 
in Venice, he occupied a position of authority, and 
the school which he established produced a large num¬ 
ber of musicians of great prominence. He was the 
first composer to write double choruses, and has been 
called the father of the madrigal. Of his many pupils 
one of the most famous was Andrea Gabrieli, 1510- 
1586, also organist of St. Mark's. He was the master- 
contrapuntist of his day, was the first to compose real 
fugues, and, as an organist, to attempt to develop the 
composition of instrumental music, thus opening the 
way to emancipate it from the domination of vocal 
music. 

Prominent among his pupils was Sweelinck, the 
Dutch organist, 1502-1621. It may be said that some 
authorities deny that Sweelinck studied with Gabrieli, 
and ascribe his training to Zarlino, who was one of 
Willaert’s most distinguished pupils, a man of splen¬ 
did intellect, thorough education, and the greatest 
theoretician of the early history of music. Others 
claim that he was simply a diligent student of the 
works of these masters. Sweelinck was the originator 
of the organ fugue developed from a single theme, 
gradually adding counter-themes and welding them 
all into that complex whole which has made it the 
highest piece of artistic workmanship in music. His 
compositions present the first known examples of an 
independent use of the pedal, as in a fugue. His 
pupil, Scheidemann, 1600-1654, handed down the 
teaching of his master and the Italian predecessors to 
a number of pupils, prominent among them being 
Reinken, 1623-1722, one of the greatest virtuoso organ¬ 
ists of his time. Bach studied with him when a boy, 
and visited him in later years. Froberger, Kerl, and 
Frescobaldi, whose works exercised so much influence 
upon Bach, were subordinate links in this chain. 

Thus is completed a chain of master and pupil, great 
musicians as well, the greatest of their times, cover¬ 
ing a period of about three hundred years in which 
was developed the art of counterpoint and its apex, 
the organ fugue of J. S. Bach, who united in himself 
all the excellences of his great predecessors. 

Another interesting line may be traced leading to 
different results and also culminating in one of the 
great lights of the art. 

Carissimi, 1582-1671, contributed much to the de¬ 
velopment of the monodic style of composition which 
began to make itself evident at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The source of Carissimi’s early 
training seems in doubt, but there were many excel¬ 
lent musicians in the larger Italian cities, pupils of 
the great teachers mentioned before. Some wwiters 
have indicated a connection between Carissimi and 
Galilei who wrote the first Italian opera. Galilei was 
a pupil of Zarlino, who was previously mentioned. 
Carissimi’s claim to prominence rests on three points: 
perfecting recitative, the development of the sacred 
cantata, and great improvements in the character of 


Himenis. 

F his greatest pupils was Alessandro Scarlatti. 
5 the true founder of later Italian opera; if 
originator of the old Italian school of singing. 


works showing great advance in the demands upon 
singers. His position as head of the Naples School of 
Music brought him many pupils, the most prominent 
being his son Domenico Scarlatti, 1685-1757, w ho had 
a large share in the development of the sonata and 
harpsichord technic, and was Handel's great friend. 
There is also evidence that Handel studied A. Scar¬ 
latti's works very diligently. 

Another famous pupil of A. Scarlatti was Porpora, 
1086-1766, whose education has also been attributed 
to Greco, one of Scarlatti’s pupils, and bis successor 
as teacher of composition at the Naples Conservatory. 
Porpora is celebrated as the greatest teacher of sing¬ 
ing in his time, and was a thorough master of contra¬ 
puntal science and a popular composer of operas. 

The story of Haydn’s connection with Porpora is so 
well known as not to need repetition in this writing. 
From the latter Haydn received the only systematic 
instruction in musical science that he ever had, and 
thus a chain is made between Carissimi, who broke 
away from the fetters of the rigid polyphonic school 
of writing, to Haydn the “father of the symphony,” 
the predecessor, and to some extent the teacher, of 
Mozart and the precursor of the magnificent chamber- 
music and unequaled symphonies of Beethoven. 


LENGTH OF THE LESSON HOUR. 


In engaging a teacher a certain time is usually 
specified for the duration of the lesson—an hour, more 
or less, whatever the case may be. In some instances 
—in many, judging from the numerous eases that 
have come to the writer's notice—parents expect more 
time than the contract calls for. This is a presump¬ 
tion as unjust as it is ridiculous. 

A teacher’s vocation is his business. A teacher’s 
agreement to give a lesson guaranteed to last a cer¬ 
tain length of time and not lets is a business contract 
If the teacher is not particular about time and gives 
a longer lesson than the contract calls for, all well 
and good, although experience has shown in innumer¬ 
able instances that that principle is a wrong one, 
since, in granting an inch, the proverbial ell iB looked 
for. If, on the other hand, the teacher fulfills his part 
of the contract conscientiously and gives the full time 
sgreed upon, to the best of his ability, more cannot 
nor ought to be expected of him. 

In a certain rase which the writer recalls from his 
own experience, he had been engaged to give a half- 
hour lesson at a certain rate. As his time was much 
taken up and had been arranged so as to do justice 
to the multifarious demands made upon it, he con¬ 
scientiously fulfilled his part of the contract by giving 
thirty minutes, but no more. Imagine his surprise 
when the grandmother said with her sweetest smile: 
“My dear sir! When I engaged you, I did so with 
the idea that you would not be so particular about 
those thirty minutes. I thought the lesson would last 
at least three-quarters of an hour.” Whereupon the 
writer answered, and, he hopes, with the approbation 
of his readers; “My dear madam! If you want me 
to give three-quarters of an hour, I expect you to pay 
accordingly.” There was nothing more said about the 
length of the lesson. 

In the case of a busy teacher, a voluntary extension 
ol time is impossible. Imagine, for instance, a lesson 
to be given, say, from ten to eleven; that the follow¬ 
ing lesson to be given at the house of another pupil 
is set down at 11.15. Now, suppose the teacher pro¬ 
longs the lesson and gives a quarter of an hour longer 
than his contract calls for at the house of pupil No. I. 
The result will be inaccuracy. The teacher will be 
obliged to arrive at the house of pupil No. 2 fifteen 
minutes late. Without taking into consideration the 
dissatisfaction caused by this mode of procedure, the 
teacher is forced to deduct fifteen minutes from pupil 
No. 2 or else keep on telescoping his lessons or crowd¬ 
ing them in one upon the other, a method quite as 
reprehensible as it is unnecessary. Let the teacher 
live up to his obligations by giving the full time 
agreed upon. As we have said above, in no instance 
can nor ought more to be expected of him. 
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THE PROCESS OP LEARNING A PIECE. 

BY MADAM A. PUPIN. 

“Oil! 1 heaid Madam ltivi-King pluy the loveliest 
piece, in her concert here, and I bought it and have 
Uen practicing it.” The speaker was unaware that 
she was telling an untruth. There was nothing at all 
like practicing in the way she had been playing. She 
had actually tried to begin, in her practicing, where 
Madam Hive King had left oil. 

The practice of a piece includes several processes, 
mental us well as digital, and these should be taken 
up in orderly succession. The student should he will¬ 
ing to practice with unfaltering putience, and not seek 
to hasten to the goal. “The more haste the less speed” 
is a proverb w hich teachers should oftener repeat, as 
a caution, to their pupils. Nothing so retards the 
finished performance of a pieee as the imputient desire, 
on the purt of u player, to hear how it sounds. 

Some students who are able to read well and who 
execute readily may, in a few duys, pluy a piece up 
to tempo, but, their ears having been satisfied, they 
rarely go back to finish cp tire details, w hich they 
overlooked in their haste to hear “how the thing 
went." Some of these students even boost that they 
can learu a piece in so many days, or that they did 
not find this or that piece difficult to learn. These 
should remember the remark made by Josetly, to a 
pianist w ho had said he thought a certain piece easy, 
which JoselTy had just called a dillicult piece. The 
pianist was requested to play it and complied, after 
which Josetly remarked: “To play it like that is not 
difficult.” The truth is, artists never find uny piece 
easy to learn; they see much in it that an amateur 
never finds. A distinguished violoncellist once told 
m: be never found any piece easy, und said he had 
given hours of practice to one composition which an¬ 
other ’cellist had called “an easy little thing.” The 
difference was shown in the way the same piece was 
rendered by the two players. 

A great artist will play a piece that you think you 
know, but ho reveals undreamed of beauties; he 
■takes it speak; it stirs hidden emotions in your 
breast; and sometimes you fail to recognize it as the 
tiling of eighth and sixteenth notes that you have 
practiced. Think you he found it easy to play it that 
way, or that he learned it without practice! 

in a European conservatory there are many brilliant 
players who execute concertos of lieethoven and 
Chopin as though it was no great thing to do. But 
one day a hitherto-unnoticed student—it may be a 
pale young man, or a slender, delicate girl—electrifies 
the faculty and the other students by a rendering of 
one of these concertos that far surpasses anything 
previously heard,—execution faultless and conception 
ideal. After the first surprise is over, you may hear 
whispers like these: “I never thought he had any¬ 
thing in him.” “No! I never before heard him play 
anything to the end.” “Yes! but did you ever hear 
hi—• practice; eternally goirg over the same thing! I 
thought him a foot” “Certain it is no one here can 
touch him. Who would have thought it?” 

All students practice, but not all practice in the 
same way. The honor falls to the one who works 
slowly and carefully, doing no cuperficial work, and 
who is willing to wait months, if need be, before 
even attempting to play the piece, as a whole, to hear 
how it sounds. It often turns out that the genius is 
the one who knows how to work most patiently. 

To the many who have not a satisfactory method 
of practice the following suggestions are offered: 
First decide how much time you will give to the piece 
to be learned,—one hour each day, perhaps. Begin 
by playing two or four measures, and repeat them 
ten times. Observe, in the first three or four repeti¬ 
tions, that the notes, rests and fingering are properly 

played. Next analyze and memorize the passage_on 

what chord is the bass founded; is the right hand 
part founded on a chord, a chromatic, or a diatonic 
scale, or is it a moving figure; is it in one phrase, or 
in several! Try to recognize snd to remember the 
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form of the passage. Troceed likewise with each two 
or four measures, until the hour is up, and let this be 
the portion of study for the week. The next day 
begin in the same way. It may be easier to play and 
to memorize, or it may be that no progress has been 
made in the memorizing. In this case do not be dis¬ 
couraged; continue the method of practice until each 
four measures can be played without looking at the 
notes. When this can be done, give the whole atten¬ 
tion to the technical requirements, playing the notes 
as the music demands, by the written signs. 

When the fingers can play four measures with ex¬ 
actness, begin practicing eight measures at a time, 
and use the metronome, starting at one-quarter the 
rate of speed or less. If the tempo of the piece be 100 
quarter notes to the minute, start at one-fourth that 
speed and work up to one-half, in twenty repetitions. 
This slow rate of practice is very difficult for some 
persons, but it reveals the defects of one’s playing as 
nothing else can. After a few days’ practice the stu¬ 
dent will find his task so much easier that he will 
finish it in less time than an hour, but let him practice 
no more this week than was played the first day. 

The next week a new portion may be gone over in 
the same way, and when the whole piece has been 
studied, and partly, or wholly memorized, it may be 
divided into two, three, or six portions, according to 
its length, and one part practiced each day. Here is 
where the real work on a piece begins. It should be 
practiced in ten different degrees of speed, each de¬ 
gree one, two, three, or four times, making from ten 
to forty repetitions of each four or eight measures, 
as may be necessary. 

In the slowest tempos the aim must be precision 
und uniformity of toucli and tone. To get this, it will 
be necessary to play quite loud. As the tempo ac¬ 
celerates, it is necessary to make the accent quite 
marked; in the fastest tempos this becomes subdued. 
The aim for some weeks must be to reach the required 
tempo of the piece, without lo. ing the precision of the 
slower tempos. 

So far the practice relates to the strictly mechan¬ 
ical. After the tempo is gained, or approximated, the 
passages must be taken at an easy rate of speed and 
without a metronome. If technical perfection has 
been aimed at, and in a measure acquired, the player 
must now begin to listen to himself and criticise him¬ 
self. He must practice only one phrase at a time, 
whether it be a long one or one of only two notes; 
he must criticize and improve the quality of his tone; 
he must seek different methods of delivery; he must 
play the same passage both fortissimo and pianissimo, 
the one to gain certainty and the other to gain liglit- 
uess. And so he goes on week after week polishing 
and finishing each phrase, playing it sometimes with 
one aim and sometimes with another; sometimes for 
technical perfection only and sometimes to listen to 
what it has to say. This is the way a sculptor would 
finish off a statue. He chisels a fine line here and 
alters the expression; a few more strokes of the chisel 
and the marble springs into life. 

When one practices slowly and carefully in this 
way, trying to perfect each phrase and passage in a 
technical way, an interpretation is often revealed to 
him. It is by trying a passage in different ways that 
one tmds it is saying something, and a story is re- 
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In practicing after this method, all cadenzas . 
ornamental passages should be taken by themselv, 
and practiced rhythmically as exercises, and in sever 
degrees of speed. It may be necessary to play the 
many more times than other portions of the pieee 
All persons following these suggestions will fir 
o her ldea come to them, and may be able, by mea, 

wil it y -° U A aSy5tematic P Ian ° f Practice th; 

her th f ? r m ^ StUdies But let hi "> remer 
W that out of imperfect practice he cannot bring 
perfect piece. 6 


it. Said the teacher: 


1 know how 
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money, hut I have none to spend.” Only wh; 
Play or explain to others do we know. 


SOCIAL DEMANDS UPON MUSICIANS 

It is not generally realized by the public that must 
eiuns are among the most persistent and thoroiH,. 
going of philanthropists. The members of no other 
class of professional workers devote more time and 
labor to the cause of charity, in its every aspect, and 
yet it is probably the only class whose generosity U 
not gratefully acknowledged—if not immediately by 
the public at large, at least to a reasonable extent 
by the people directly benefited. 

As Mary Gaston Laird well says: “Musicians like 
other large-hearted people who have not much money 
to offer for humanitarian purposes, give of their art 
in the same manner as would a doctor or a lawyer of 
his acquired skill for the benefit of his fellow-men 
singly or collectively. They have done it unostenta¬ 
tiously for so long now that the public has come to 
consider itself entitled to demand a certain proportion 
of the time of every musical worker and to look upon 
it as a right, not as a gift—much less a charity— on 
the part of the musician.” 

We are not speaking of the great artists of inter¬ 
national reputation, who are notoriously generous in 
singing and playing in the interests of a benevolence, 
but of the average musician whose good deeds are 
done in a comer, and who is dependent upon a local 
public opinion for his reward. It may be claimed that 
true charity is without expectation of reward, but 
few people in this world would continue philan¬ 
thropists if absolutely unencouraged by gratitude, and 
a too literal rendering of this truism may grow into 
-— has already grown into — the unreasonable expecta¬ 
tion that musicians shall habitually labor without the 
compensation universally accorded to workers in other 
fields, and under circumstances where there can be no 
rightful claim made upon them for charity. 

The churches, great and small, and those who labor 
for them, offend noticeably in this manner. They 
seem to feel that every musician, however remotely 
known to them, should be at their command, not only 
for what might he called regular church work, but 
also to assist in the customary entertainments ar 
ranged for charitable purposes of every kind. The 
fact that a musician is so often expected at a social 
function to entertain the crowd for the price of a eup 
of tea or a lunch, the hostess being shocked beyond 
remedy if a polite refusal is offered, leads a writer to 
ask: 

“Why are not doctors asked to bring their medi¬ 
cines that they may diagnose and prescribe, in case 
the hostess or some guest should need medical treat¬ 
ment, in consideration for the hospitality extended to 
them? Why not discuss jurisprudence at these same 
social functions and thereby save the expense of legal 
advice? Why not ask a painter to bring his palette 
and brushes to adorn a canvas, furnished by tie 
hc-rtess to each guest as a souvenir of the occasion. 
—Music Trade Review. 

The annexed highly interesting and humorous note 
was prefixed by Mozart to the presentation copy of h> 5 
“Six Quartets’" (opus 10), sent to Haydn in September, 
1785: 

To MY DEAR FRIEND HAYDN: 

A father, resolved on sending his sons out ' n *° * 

world, thought it his duty to confide them to the 
custody of a famous man of the time, who was a^ 
by good fortune his intimate friend. Here, m 
manner, great artist and my sure guide and pro 
are my six sons! They are, to speak the 
fruits of long and painful labor; it is my one ^ 
hope that this labor may be recompensed, and 
these offspring will one day be of some consolation 
me. You yourself, my dear friend, have evinced 
approbation of them. Deign, then, to 
kindly, and be to them a father, a guide, and a 

Is an honest musician to be tormented with 
as I have been to-day, and am so often 
Verily, no art is so damnably abused as t - g 
glorious, holy Musiea, who, in her delicate 
so easily desecrated.— Hyperion. 
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ANALYSIS OF GRIEG'S PEER GYNT SUITE. 


BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 

Grieo is the chief living exponent of Norwegian 
music, as Ibsen is of its literature. “Peer Gvnt” is 
u versified drama by Henrik Ibsen, to which Grieg has 
written "an orchestral suite of that name, from which 
arrangements for piano have been transcribed, both 
[or two and four hands. 

The scenes, incidents, moods, and characters of Ib¬ 
sen's drama are essentially Scandinavian: wild, 
gloomy, fantastic, often vague and incoherent to the 
reader of more classic and polished literature. Peer 
Gynt, the hero, is a lawless adventurer, of wild and 
uncouth personality, undisciplined instincts and pas¬ 
sions, and most chaotic career. 

The various parts of the Grieg suite are founded 
upon various scenes of the drama, but the numbering 
of the different movements will mislead the players, 
as the chronological progression of the drama is not 
s|wavs adhered to in the music. The following is the 
order in which the numbers should be presented to 
fit the scenes which they represent in the life and 
adventures of Peer Gynt. 1. Peer Gynt and Ingrid. 
2. Troll Dance. 3. Death of Ase. 4. Arabian Dance. 
5. Anitra's Danee. 6. Solveig's Song. 7. Morning. 
8 . Storm. 9. Cradle Song. I have included in their 
proper places, two of the songs of Solveig, the prin¬ 
cipal heroine of the drama, which Grieg has also set 
to music, and which should be rendered by soprano 
voice. 

1. Peer Gynt and Ingrid. 

This is also called “Ingrid's Complaint" and “Brat- 
rnub," or the robbery of the bride. It is the first of 
tiie scenes in the drama which Grieg lias rendered 
into music, and represents one of the earliest escapades 
in the life of the hero, when he attended the rustic 
festivities of a wedding in the neighborhood, and, 
seized with a sudden infatuation for the bride, Ingrid, 
ran away with her to the mountain in the face of the 
assembled company. The first four measures, marked 
"allegro furioso,” suggest the furious movement and 
delirious excitement of the flight and pursuit, con¬ 
trasting ludicrously with the dazed, helpless astonish¬ 
ment of the disappointed bridegroom. 

The following protracted plaintive minor strains em¬ 
body the complainings and reproaches of Ingrid, 
grieving for a life ruined and happiness destroyed, 
from which Peer suddenly makes his escape, brutally 
having her to her fate in the hills, and the first, four 
measures are repeated at the close, to indicate that 
the only lasting impression made upon him by the 
whole affair was that of the exciting and triumphant 
moment of his success. 

2. Troll Dance. 

This is the most graphic of all the numbers, and is 
sometimes called “In the llall of the Mountain King.” 
The troll seems to be the Scandinavian mountain 
•pint, hut more of the nature of gnomes, cobalds, and 
goblins than of the gentle elves and fairies of English 
lore. After deserting the unfortunate Ingrid in the 
forest, Peer fled still deeper into the rugged fastnesses, 
where he was surrounded at night fall by a pack of 
trolls, who alternately teased and entertained him with 
their pranks and antics, until scattered at dawn by 
the sound of church-heOs in the distance. 

The grotesque character of this movement admirably 
^•piets the uncanny mood and nature of the trolls. 

e opening measures are light and weird, fantas¬ 
tically suggesting the stealthy footsteps of the gather- 
m g I'Sck of trolls, emerging tiptoe from the mists and 
*•** °f the night, and cautiously surrounding 
jrir uninvited guest. Little by little the movement 
omes more impetuous as the hilarity and exeite- 
m, nt increase until toward the close it grows to an 
incoherent whirl and rush above which ring out 
ar p y the gruesome shrieks of the infuriated gob- 
ms. balked of the continuance of their vindictive de- 

“e t in tormenting their victim by the approach of 

<Uwn. 
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3. Death of Ase. 

On returning to his mother's hut in his native vil- 
age, after these and many other adventures, Peer finds 
her on her death-bed. and remains with her through 
thi night, during which she |>n*ses away, enlivening 
her last hours with the most preposterous tales and 
pantomimes. This scene of the drama, in spite of its 
solemnity and sadness, carries the fantastic to the ex¬ 
treme verge of the grotesque. 

The illustrative music is cast in the mold of a 
funeral March, without trio and with hut one well 
developed theme. In it Grieg has emphasized only the 
sombre and tragical aspect of the situation, ignoring 
entirely its touches of ghastly humor. The utter and 
crushing despair of a wrecked and disappointul life, 
of shattered hopes and unrequited and unappreciated 
maternal affection, sobs through its strains, enhancing 
the pangs of approaching dissolution, (is mood is 
that of unqualified gloom, unrelieved by a single vibra¬ 
tion of hope or consolation. 


4. Arabian Dance. 

In the interval which has elapsed since the death 
of Ase, our hero, now in the prime of life, driven by 
his erratic spirit and love of adventure, has landed 
upon the coast of Africa, after being fairly hounded 
out of his own country by the ridicule and contempt 
of his neighbors. This scene takes place in an oasis 
of the Great Desert, where an Arab chief has pitched 
his tent, and w here Peer, mounted on a stolen white 
charger and clad in stolen silk and jeweled robes, has 
arrived in the rOle of the prophet to the Bedouins. A 
bevy of Arabian girls are dancing before him in orien¬ 
tal costumes, pausing to render homage at intervals to 
the supposed prophet, who reclines among cushions, 
drinking coffee and smoking a long pipe. The music 
begins with a monotonous rhythmical figure in the ac¬ 
companiment, suggesting tile beat of tambourines and 
castanets, and the melody of the opening strain is 
weird, rather than bright, stealthily playful rather 
than openly gay, rising soon to a considerable degree 
of excited movement. The trio, with its double 
melody and its Iunguorous warmth of cadence, tells 
of increasingly involved figures in the dance and a 
more voluptuous, seductive grace of motion among 
the dancers. Then the opening strain is repeated, 
with its clash of tambourines, its tinkle of silver 
bangles and anklets, and its mood of repressed i.ut 
jocose—humor, beneath a flimsy veil of fictitious 
gravity. 

5. Anitra's Dance. 


Anitra. the light-limbed and dark-eyed daughter of 
the chief, has won the especial favor of the prophet, 
and dances alone before him after her companions 
have retired. Peer is enraptured end promises to make 
her an houri in paradise, and to give her a soul, a 
very little one, in return for her love and service. She 
is not much tempted by the soul, but finally consents 
to flv to the desert with him for the gift of the large 
opal from his turban. Anitra’s danee is more wnrmly 
subjeetive.’ more distinctly personal in character than 
the preceding, at once lighter and more rapid, more 
tender and winningly graceful, full of arch-defiance, 
playful witcheries, and coquettish confidence of the 
high-born maiden and practiced solo-danseuse, certain 
of her power and lient on using it to the full, for the 
complete subjugation of their prophet guest. We can 
almost feel her smoothly undulating movements, her 
s „- if t_but seductive—changes of pose, and those 
sharp stolen side glances, skillfully blended of ahyMM 
and fire, flashing from beneath her drooping black 
lashes, fascinating, but dangerous, like lightning 
gleams from a fringe of sonilier cloud. 


8. Solveig's Song. 

y R Norwegian maiden of Peer's own village. 
Ut and onlv worthy love of hi* life, whom he 
rted in a spasm of virtue, feeling himself unfit 
in with her, sits spinning at the door of a 


her own ever-constant love, and her prayers to God to 
strengthen and gladden her lover on earth or in 
heuven. 

In llie uiusie to this song Grieg has admirably de¬ 
picted the character of Solveig: beautiful, tender, 
joyous, and full of hope. The English translation of 
the words, which is hut a poor und inadequate repre¬ 
sentation of the original, runs as follow*: 

Though winter departulh. 

And fadeth the May: 

Though summer, too, may vanish. 

The year puss away; 

Yet thuu’U return, my darling. 

For thou, love, art mine: 

1 gave thee my promise. 

Forever lam thine. 

God help thee, my darling, 

If living art thou; 

God bless thee. O my darling. 

If dead thou art now-. 

I will wait thy coining 
Till thou drawest near; 

Or tarry thou in heaven, 

Till I can meet thee, dear. 

7. Morning. 

This, the most musical and sensuously beautiful 
movement of the whole suite, represent* dsvbreak in 
Egypt, with the desert in the distance and the great 
pyramids, with groups of aem-ias und palms in the 
foreground against a rosy eastern sky. Peer stands 
before the statue of Meiunon in the first hush of the 
dawn, and watches the rays of the rising sun strike 
upon it, when, true to the ancient tradition, the statue 
sings. Soft and mysterious strains of music, monoto¬ 
nous and prolonged, are drawn by the s mi beams from 
the venerable stone. 

The melody of this movement is of extreme sim¬ 
plicity and lyrical beauty, pure and fresh as the dawn. 
Us cadences swell in power and volume as the sun 
rises higher; and the full flood of light is transmitted 
into a full flood of song as the statue thrills and 
vibrates with the first kisses of the ardent Egyptian 
sun. 

After the climax, which is full and joyous, but never 
passionate, the music diminishes and dies away in 
broken snatches ns the statue, now thoroughly im¬ 
pregnated with light and warmth, ceases to emit those 
sounds with which it has been said to salute the day¬ 
break for four thousand years. 

8. Storm. 

Peer Gynt. now a vigorous old man, is on board a 
ship in the North Sea off the Norwegian coast, trying 
to discern the familiar outline of mountains und gla¬ 
ciers through the gathering twilight and gathering 
storm. The wind rises to a gale; it grows dark; the 
sea increases; the ship labors and plunges; breakers 
are ahead; the sails are torn away; the ship strikes 
snd goes to pieces, a shattered wreck, snd the waves 
•wallow all. Peer, true to his nature, save* hie life 
and ailaLs to the list of his sins by pushing a fellow- 
passenger from an upturned boat which will not sup¬ 
port both, and floating to shore. 

This, the final instrumental number of the suite, is 
by far the most difficult, important, and pretentious 
of them all: and whether regarded from a musical or 
descriptive stand point, is unquestionably the crown¬ 
ing effort of the whole work. It portray* the mood 
and the might of the tempest with startling vividness, 
the blackness of the storm-racked clouds, the rage of 
the wind lashed waters, the shrieking of the gale 
through snapping cordage, the alnmst human com¬ 
plaining of the noble ship, •truggling hopelessly with 
her doom. In brief, the strength, the power, and the 
manifold phantom voices of the storm are simultane¬ 
ously and graphically expressed, and in the mood and 
movement, both in duration and completeness of de¬ 
velopment. exceed those in any of the other numbers. 
At length, however, after the catastrophe, the force 
of the storm is broken, the fury of wind and waves 
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subsides, it ml the rt-cedillg thunder-clouds mutter their 
baffled rage anti threats of deferred destruction more 
and more faintly as they disappear, and the light of 
morning breaks upon the scene. Then softly, like the 
audible voice of the sunlight, comes an instrumental 
transcription of Solveig's song of love, previously sung, 
whose familiar strains symbolically express the idea 
that her sleepless affection, her guardian thoughts, 
and prayers have watched over her loved one and 
brought him at last safely, through danger and tem¬ 
pest, to his native shore. This symbolic use of Sol- 
veig's song, with its suggestive significance, is, in my 
opinion, the happiest and most poetic touch in the 
whole composition. 

0. Solveig’s Craih.e Song. 

Solveig, the guardian angel of Peer’s life, represents 
and appeals to all that is good in his nature. Her in¬ 
fluence, even in the midst of his maddest escapades, 
has never w holly deserted him, and serves at last as 
the magnet to draw him back to her and home. The 
last scene in the drama represents Solveig, now a 
serene-faced, silver-haired old lady, stepping forth from 
the door of the forest hut, on her way to church. 
Peer, who in his chaotic fashion has become a prey to 
disappointment, to remorse, and to fear of death, ap¬ 
pears suddenly before her, calling himself a sinner and 
crying for condemnation from the lips of the woman 
whom he Inis most sinned against. Solveig sinks upon 
a bench at the door of the hut. Peer drops upon his 
knees at her feet and buries his face in her lap. The 
sun rises and the curtain ialls as she sings her lullaby 
song of peace and happiness. Grieg has set these last 
stanzas of the drama to music under the title of "Sol- 
veig's Wiegenlied,” or “Cradle Song.” They are trans¬ 
lated as follows: 

Sleep thou, dearest boy of mine ; 

1 will cradle thee, I will watch thee. 

The boy has lieen sitting on his mother’s lap, 

The two have been playing all the day long. 

The boy has been resting at his mother’s breast. 
The boy has been lying close in to my heart 
All the day long. He is weary now. 

Sleep thee, dearest boy of mine! 

I will cradle thee, I will watch thee. 

Sleep and dream thou, dear, my boy! 

These lines seem to indicate a transition from wifely 
love to maternal love in the affection of Solveig, with 
the advent of age. The moral of the drama, not a very 
ethical one, but one which has possessed the minds of 
many devoted women since the world began, appears 
to be that in love alone is salvation. Whatever the 
errors and sins and follies of the man, he is won at 
last, and saved even at the eleventh hour, by the faith, 
the hope, and the love of one devoted woman. 

[Ed. Note: Through a misunderstanding a portion 
of the above analysis by Mr. Perry from the "Greig 
Program Rook of the Derthick Musical Literary 
Clubs” has already appeared in The Etude, w ithout 
credit being given to the author and without his 
knowledge. In fairness, and at Mr. Perry’s request, 
we print it here complete under his signature.] 


A Famous Puma-donna. — Is the glamour gone 
from the great names in song? Are they to be flouted 
at with skeptical questionings—those splendid repu¬ 
tations of the past? “Jenny Lind! Ugh! I do not 
believe she sang any better than the best singers of 
to-day. Pasta, Alboni, Lahlache, and Lind—they 
were so celebrated because there were fewer singers in 
their day.” 

Wait, oh, impatient one, so full of pride in the 
world's pushing and striving and machine-making! 
1 have a tiny vase of the commonest pottery. It is 
four thousand years old, and it was made upon just 
such a wheel as as used to-day and from no better clay 
than is used in our plainest “stoneware,” yet its sur¬ 
face shows iridescence that cannot be reproduced 
now in such material. There are ‘lost arts.” There 
are other arts that have made no actual progress in 
centuries. The art of singing is one of these last 
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ANTON RUBINSTEIN.’ 


BY CAMILLE 


SAINT-SAE.N8. 


AT the time of Chopin’s death the world possessed 
no great pianists. Thalberg, wearied with success, 
had retired to private life in Italy. Liszt, forsaking 
the piano for the conductor’s baton, was capellmeister 
at Weimar; not that there were left no brilliant 
virtuosi, such as Dohler, Kavina, and Gottschalk; 
there were heroes —so to speak—of the pianoforte, but 
no gods. The violinists then occupied the Olympian 
heights, and if none among them had been able to 
take up the bow of the marvelous Paganini, Alard, 
Yieuxtemps. and Sivori shone like stars of the fii st 
magnitude, each one having bis admirers and his dis¬ 
ciples. 

As to the gods of the piano, the race seemed, indeed, 
extinct, when there appeared one day oil the bill¬ 
boards of Paris a small, modest placard bearing the 
name "Anton Rubinstein”—a name then absolutely 


unknown! 

The great artist despised all press puffing and ad¬ 
vertisement: so tiiat his first appearance in the 
world's artistic center was in no way heralded. For 
bis debut, be chose his own G-major concerto for piano 
and orchestra, the concert taking place in the small, 
but attractive, Salle Ilerz, since then demolished. 

Of course, not a single paying listener crossed the 
threshold of the hall. The critics were there, how¬ 
ever. The next day the artist was already famous, 
and at his second concert the hall was crowded to the 
doors! 

1 was present at the second one. From the very 
first notes I was dumbfounded,—harnessed to the con¬ 
queror’s chariot! The concerts succeeded one an¬ 
other and I missed none of them. It was suggested to 
me to introduce myself, hut, despite his youth—for 
he was then twenty-eight—and his reported cordi¬ 
ality, I was terribly in awe of him. The idea of seeing 
him and addressing a word to him, face to face, posi¬ 
tively unnerved me. It was not until the following 
year, at his second appearance in Paris, that I mus¬ 
tered up the courage to make myself known to him. 

The iee was soon broken. 1 won his friendship at 
once by reading off at sight on the piano the orchestral 
score of his “Ocean Symphony.” I played quite well 
then, and, besides, his symphonic music, sketched in 
bold outlines and illumined in dull tints, was not ex¬ 
tremely difficult for sight-reading. 

From that day on, our friendship was sealed by a 
bond of mutual affection; the evident sineeritv of my 
admiration touched him. Meeting together frequeutlv, 
we played many duos for four hands; sometimes 
roughly handling the piano which served us as a 
battlefield, without pity for the ears of our listeners. 

Those were happy days! We musiealized fervently 
and never wearied, simply because of our love for it. 
I was delighted and enchanted to meet with a true 
artist—an artist in every sense of the word—and one 
exempt from all narrowness or meanness of spirit, 
which sometimes is an unfortunate characteristic of 
genius. 

Rubinstein came to Paris each winter, liis success 
constantly increasing and our friendship becoming 
more and more intimate. One season he asked me to 
take the leadership of the orchestra for the concerts 
he was going to give. At that time I had done but 
little conducting, and I naturally hesitated to under¬ 
take the task. However, I accepted, and it was in 
these eight concerts that I received my training as an 
orchestral leader. 


He brought to the rehearsal manuscript scores, 
badly scribbled, full of erasures, cuts, and alterations 
of every conceivable sort. Never was I able to obtain 
the music in advance. It was so amusing, he said to 
see me wrestling with these difficulties! Also, while 
he was playing, he never concerned himself about the 
orchestra accompanying him. It was necessary to 


’From “Portraits et Souvenirs” 
Translated by Harold Bond Nason. 


(Paris, 1900). 


follow him at hap hazard, and at times such 
mt use volume of tone arose from the piano that"! 
could hear nothing, and had only the sight of |,- 
lingers on the keyboard to guide me. 

Rubinstein and 1, being both in Paris at this ti 
became well-nigh inseparable, to such a degree th« 
many people wondered at it. lie, athletic, indefjjj. 
gable, colossal of stature as of talent; I, snail fra| | 
and slightly consumptive; we formed a eouple similar 
to Liszt and Chopin. 

The latter I resembled only in weakness of physic, 
and poorness of health; without pretending in anv 
way to succeed this wonderful being, this salon vir¬ 
tuoso who, w ith some light pieces (at first glance ap- 
pearing rather insipid), some studies, niazourkas 
w altzes, and nocturnes, has revolutionized the divine 
art and opened the way for all modem music! l 
have only his inspiring influence, and cannot even 
compare myself to him as being consumptive, for he 
died of his malady while 1 have been prosaicly cured 
of mine. 

In revenge, Rubinstein could boldly face the recol¬ 
lection of Liszt, w ith his superhuman technic and !m 
irresistible power to charm; but in other respects 
they were very different. Liszt is the eagle and 
Rubinstein the lion ; those who have ever seen that 
tawny, velvety paw lay its powerful caress upon the 
keyboard will never forget it ! These two great artists 
had nothing in common but superiority. Neither one 
excelled the other. Even when executing simply the 
most insignificant pieces they remained always great 
through sheer force of uncoercible nature; living in¬ 
carnations of art, they imposed a kind of awe, outside 
of any ordinary admiration; hence could they work 
miracles! 

Have I not seen Rubinstein, with no other attrac 
tion than himself and a piano, fill with a surging 
crowd of humanity, as often as he liked, that enor¬ 
mous Hall of the Eden Theater, which he would after¬ 
ward fill with vibrations as sonorous and varied as 
those of an orchestra. And when he added thereto 
the orchestra itself, w hat astounding role played the 
instrument under his fingers, across that sea of sound! 
A lightning flash across a stormy sky can alone give 
the idea. And wliat an art of making the piano sing- 
By what magic did those velvety sounds possess in¬ 
finite duration, which they neither do nor can hare 
under the fingers of others? 

His personality dominated at all times. Whether 
he played Mozart, Chopin, Beethoven, or Schumann, 
it was always Rubinstein. For this he can neither be 
praised nor blamed, for be could not do other.' «- 
The lava from a volcano docs not, like the river-eur 
rent, flow obediently and submissively between the 
banks. 

Rubinstein died confident of the future, persuaded 
that time would assign to him his proper niche 
the immortals in the realm of music. The su 
generations, having lost the remembrance of the ® 
dering and triumphant pianist, will be better 
perhaps than ours to appreciate this mass of " or 
so diverse, but yet marked with the same 
the product of a mighty mind. Such abundance, s 
breadth of lines, such grandeur of conception, 13 
to be found on every street-corner; and when e 
for excessive modulation shall be over, when oue^ ^ 
w eary of kaleidoscopic effects and complin* 10 33 ^ 
form, who can say that we shall not rejoice aga ^ 
hear the “Ocean Symphony,” with it- 3 . M 
vigorating breezes and its surging billows gb, 
those of the pacific? 

After wandering at random through 
grow th of the virgin forest, after inhaling ° 
ration the perfumes of tropical flora, " ^ £e 

but that we shall delight to open our Kings ^ 
pure air of the steppe and repose our eyes 
boundless horizon? Those who live shall see- 

In the meanwhile, I have sought to ""'jTe honor 
to the great artist, whose friend I have hai 
and fortune to be, and to whom I am f° reVer 
for the affectionate sympathy and the intense 
joys that he has given me. 
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the palm branches. 

LES RAMEAUX. 

J. FAURE. 

SECONDO. 


arr. H. ENGELMANN. 
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THE PALM BRANCHES. 

LES RAMEAUX. 


Andante maestoso. 


J. FAURE. 
PRIMO. 


arr. H. ENGELMANN. 
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10 N9 3190 The Prisoner and the Nightingale. 


Moderato. 


Arranged from H. Necke. 
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TARANTELLA. 


FRANK L. EYER, Op.15. 
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Revised by 


IMPROMPTU. 


fo 


Constantin von Sternberg . 

Allegro moderato. A. ORE, Op. 33. 




a) After having practiced this principal part with a strict Itgato touch, it will add crispness to the Ugaio and 
prevent overlapping if it is tried a few times with fingtr-staccato. 
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c) This part is very wisely mark 
considerably slower movement. 
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t&“lraniuillo\' for it requires calmness and breadthof tone, and can stand a 
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When the Lights Are Low. 


Words and Music by 

Moderato. 


GERALD M. LANE'. 
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twi - light falls on the dim old walls, And day is past and done; As we sit and dream in the 

dis - tant sound in the streets a-round, The thronggoes surg-ing by,- But far a way in 
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fad - inggleam,Come mem-o-ries one by one. 
dreams we stray, Where ver- dant mead-ows lie. 


Old friends known in the years longgone, In 
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J 1 0 er a11 nights shad-ows fall, And dreamland fades a - way. 
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Stay the hours Y fleet 

Das die Stun - de s'du 

With a moth - er s bless 

Und mit Dir ihr Se 
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Stay the hour’s Y fleet - ness. Slumber, sleep on moth-er’s breast,Gen-tle chimes are 
Das die Stun - de s'du - me. Schlum'rean derMut-terBrust. Hol-de Men sehen 
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umber, sleep on moth-er’s breast,Gen-tle chimes are 
Schlum'rean derMut-terBrust, Hol-de Men sehen- 
ing. Slumber, sleep on moth-ers breast,Gen-tle chimes are 

gen. Schlum'rean der Mut- ter Brust, Hol-de Men schefi- 
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To Oscar Fontaine. 
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VALSE ARI STOCKATIQUE. 


LEON RINGUET. 




Copyright, 1900, by Theo Presser. 4 . 
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THE TRUE TEST OF A TEACHER. 


BY FREDERIC S. LAW. 


There is a broad distinction between the work of 
the teacher and that of the executive artist. The 
latter is not always the best teacher, though the popu¬ 
lar opinion runs to the contrary. Under the spell of 
some great executant or listening to some gifted 
singer the delighted hearer feels as though the secret 
of their ease and spontaneity could be learned without 
difficulty from such eminent exponents of the art 
which conceals art. This is, however, confusing two 
distinct and, in some respects, contradictory, condi¬ 
tions. A great executive artist may be equally great 
as a teacher, but the chances are that he is not. The 
ability to clearly present fundamental principles to a 
pupil does not necessarily exist with great powers of 
execution or interpretation—indeed, the two are more 
or less incompatible. The teaching temperament is 
analytic rather than synthetic; the artistic tempera¬ 
ment is synthetic rather than analytic, though, of 
course, both attributes are essential to a rounded de¬ 
velopment in either case; it is merely a question of 
proportion. The teacher decomposes the whole in such 
wise as to make clear to the student its component 
parts; the artist’s task is to fuse these components 
so as to make an impression of unity. The artist is 
apt to feel impatient with the more or less clumsy 
attempts of those less gifted. His mental and physical 
processes are rapid and defy analysis; he acquires, 
largely by instinct and feeling, what others must gain, 
if at all, by slow and laborious study. 

True teaching does not consist only in finding fault 
and pointing out the result desired; the teacher must 
make clear the means by which this result is to be 
obtained. An earnest student recently returned from 
Europe said of a number of her artist teachers there: 
Ihey have fine taste; they know when a thing is 
wrong; they tell you what they want you to do, but 
the fault I have to find’ with them is that they do 
not tell you how to do it. That they leave you to 
find out for yourself.” An American teacher declares 
that the highest compliment he ever received on his 


Mr. J. a former teacher and pianist of the highest 
rank “used to tell me to play in such or such a way, 
hut never told me just how I could accomplish the 
(dlect he wanted. You tell me the same things but 
a t the same time give me some little motion of the 
"rist, hand, or arm by which I can execute it.” 


The test of a teacher is his power of analysis. The 
fust step in all arts is to attack technical deficiencies 
and to secure control over the art material, whether 
this material be tone, form, color, or outline. Only 
^'hen this control has been acquired can the claims of 
interpretation be fully allowed. This is an age of 
specialism. Those destined to folio w an artistic career 
must be especially endowed by Nature with mental 
and physical advantages to that end. Those choosing 
the career of teacher must needs be content with less 
brilliant technical achievements. Undoubtedly a 
teacher should be able and ready to give practical ex¬ 
ample of his art, but he cannot be expected to vie 
"dh the highly specialized pianists heard in our con- 
"' t rooyis. The teacher who depends upon his own 
faring to bring his pupils on relies on a defective 
support. Imitation, like beauty, is but skin deep. 
ar ,nore useful is an instinct for detail, an ability to 
fesohe compound phenomena into their simplest con- 
fituents and thus build up from primary forms ami 
movements those more complex in nature. Renders 
Amy hay’s fascinating book, “Music Study in Ger¬ 
man), will remember that after studying with some 
the greatest artists of the day she had her eyes 
fened to the possibilities of piano playing by Peppc. 
"h<>, she says, could hardly play at all'. His gift was 
* ln, il n-ilytic sense of the detail and proportion neees- 
U'A in foundational work, which her other teachers 
ignored. Instead of the general and indiscriminate 
m-truction she had heretofore received, he gave her 
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precise and definite formal* for the acquirement of a 
fundamental technic on which to build a solid artistic 
structure. The writer may say that the must valuable 
piano lessons he ever received were from a singing 
eacher, who at the time, was in no sense of the word 
a pianist. This teacher had, however, a most delicate 
sense of tone-ellect, and had studied and taught under 
Friedrich Wieek, the father of Clara Schumann. He, 
in his turn, was not known as a pianist, but was the 
most celebrated teacher of his day in Germany. His 
taste was unerring; he had studied and analyzed the 
elements of touch and tone and embodied them in 
simple exercises which, for all their simplicity, were 
wonderfully effective. 

A well-known fable relates the story of n father 
who wished to teach his sons the importance of unity 
of action. \\ ith this end in view he gave them a 
bundle of fagots which he requested them to break. 
Each one in turn essayed the task and failed. The 
father then untied the bundle, took each fagot singly 
and thus broke them all without an effort. The diffi¬ 
culties in the way of securing a successful piano teeb- 
nie may he compared to this bundle of fagots. 
Through the fault of not stopping to gain a clear idea 
of what these difficulties are, and then to reduce them 
to the simplest form for intelligent practice many 
never acquire a thoroughly reliable technic. If at¬ 
tacked singly with a distinct understanding of condi¬ 
tions they may be overcome with a minimum of time 
and labor. When analyzed, they are found to be 
simple in character and surprisingly few in number. 
Speaking broadly there are only three: the weak 
fingers, the thumb, and the wrist. The fourth and 
fifth fingers need strength, the thumb needs flexibility, 
the wrist looseness. By devoting special practice to 
each of these three points much more rapid and lasting 
results can be. obtained than by mingled and indis 
criminate study. This practice of primary movements 
should be kept up, no matter what the grade of ad¬ 
vancement. The weak fingers will always require es 
pecial training to compete with their stronger fellows; 
the thumb will always need constant practice for 
lightness and flexibility in its lateral movement to and 
fro under the fingers; the wrist can never be too free 
and loose in action. A concentrated practice on each 
of these three points taken singly will be found to re¬ 
act most favorably on the player’s control of technical 


means. 

The simplest forms of movement arc the most ef¬ 
fective. and these, though primary in nature, may be 
varied in such wise as to be applicable to the artist 
as well as to the beginner. The scale, which is gener¬ 
ally treated as a primary exercise, is compound in 
nature, being based on two broadly separate prin¬ 
ciples: the striking of two adjacent fingers with 
equality of touch and tone, and the passage of the 
thumb under the fingers. Its practice, too, favors the 
strong fingers rather than the weak, since- they occur 
twice in every octave, the fourth finger but once, and 
Tie fifth finger is often not used at, all. ’ITiat desidera¬ 
tum of all pianists—an even scale, ean best lie ac- 
juired by preliminary practice of the trill, particularly 
villi the weak fingers, and of the jmssage of the 
humh. The accelerated trill is Hie most valuable 
orm of finger practice,—f.r., increasing the tempo by 
egular degrees, halves, quarters, eighths, sixteenths, 
tc., up to the greatest practicable velocity. lls diffi 
ulty and usefulness limy also lie greatly increased by 
,laving in thirds and by sustaining the unemployed 
ingers. The thumb can be trained by sustaining the 
ingers in succession and pas-ing it under, first at the 
nterval of a second on each side of the supporting 
„oer, then at wider intervals. Grand aqwggios on 
he common chord, sustaining both fingers until the 
humh reaches its key, give great flexibility of the 
liumb-joint. Its rtretching power msy also be greatly 
,,.,-eased by playing the aq-eggios in all positions and 
1 ill keys’ w ith’the normal fingering of the chord of 
in its three positions. The more difficult variations 
f trill and aqa-ggio belong, of course, to advanced 
ane , of studv. It will be found that even a few 
limites’ dailv study of trills with the third and 
Mirth the fourUi and fifUi fingers, and of the thumb 


us here suggested, will soon work a remarkable change 
in facility of scale playing. The principle of accelera¬ 
tion can also be applied to w rist practice. This should 
be attacked in its simplest form, viz.: by dropping 
the hand loosely on one uud the same key before at¬ 
tempting scale passages which introduce a lateral 
movement. 

A further example of the value of separating diffi¬ 
culties is found in teaching time-values. Ia-t the pupil 
first count two or three measures slowly and regularly, 
and then, still counting, read Hie time by clapping to 
each note. In this way the mind and the eye are 
exercised without the disturbing influence of the 
fingers striving to find their keys, and a sense for 
rhythm built up. A good plan also for pupils deficient 
in the sense for measure is to march and clap to the 
teachers playing, and vice vcruft, to play to the 
teacher’s marching and clapping. 

in all preliminary practice separate training of the 
hands at first is taken for granted. Even with ad¬ 
vanced pupils the separate playing of the hands will 
often betray unsuspected defects in comprehension of 
time-values, particularly the playing of the right hand 
part. 1 his usually contains a melody supported by 
a rhythmical movement in the left hand, which acts 
as a mechanical measure for the time. Take this 
away, and many a brilliant player will hesitate and 
stumble when thus thrown upon un imlc|>cmlcnt 
knowledge and sense of time-values. 


EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS FROM 
THE CLA88 ROOM. 


nv hkrmak »*. ciiEi.iUK. 


31. Tin; earlier a student learns what actual meas¬ 
ure of his tulent the mental caliber is the better. 
Teachers sometimes do harm by telling scholars that 
there is no reason w hy they should not become a sec¬ 
ond Liszt—that the only Hiing needed to do this is 
perseverance. A student, ought to be encouraged, but 
within reason. Do not hold out what you know- he 
never can teach. \ ocal pupils are esjieeially sus- 
ceptible to such flattery. 

32. To commit music to memory is much to be cn 
couraged, bill do not begin to lay aside the notes and 
trust to memory until all details regarding values of 
notes, accents, melodies, fingering, touch, etc., have 
liecn conscientiously studied and impressed mentally. 
Only Uiereafter can un assured and consequential per¬ 
formance la- expected. 

33. Mental stubbornness, stupidity, and vanity are 
three blind brothers, glorying in their conceits. 

34. Lucky Hie student is whose conceit is not a lmr 
rier to his mental development. It has choked and 
slilllcd many promising artists. 

35. Do things in a refined manner; avoid talking 
coarsely; refrain from Imaging the keys without 
some sentiment or fi-eling; do not make two move¬ 
ments where one will do; show no anger when cor¬ 
rected. In brief, acquire culture and refinement, other¬ 
wise you will always lack sentiment in your playing. 

3(1. Go to your hours of practice with a firm de¬ 
termination to make every minute speak for itself, 
and take delight in all you do. Drudgery will disap- 
|s'iir when looking at the growth instead of the servi¬ 
tude. 

37. Before beginning to play see that von under¬ 
stand how to explain time, where to put the counts, 
where to place the hands, what touch to use. how to 
phrase: all this before striking a note. It will save 
you hours of valuable time (which, when once wasted, 
ran never be recalled). 

38. The student who always replies when adraon 
ished to count aloud: “I am counting in my mind.” 
is sure to go astray, for the reason that he does not 
realize his unsteady gait. Continuing in this faulty 
method, he falls into errors which will require hours, 
weeks, yes. perlm]* months, to correct, that could have 
been avoided had be counted aloud in the beginning. 
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THOUGHTS 

Practical Points by Practical Teachers 


the ETUDE 

“learned it all,” but rather that he has reached that 
more difficult stage when he must learn to stand alone, 
and. while so doing, teach himself and develop along 
. the lines of his own individuality. 

* * * 

BUILDING UP A TEACHING REPERTOIRE. 

Al.FREU VEIT. 


HOW long should pupils practice? 

KAT1IKKI.NE LOIISE SMITH. 

Ok course, it is the ambition of every good teacher 
that the pupil should progress. Not alone is this de¬ 
sirable for the pupil's sake, but the teacher justly or 
unjustly is frequently judged by the attainments of 
the scholar, and suffers if the pupil does not succeed. 
These facts alone are sufficient to cause the teacher 
to urge the pupil to work; but there is another side 
to the problem, and that is whether the teacher cannot 
become selfish in the desire to push a pupil. Pro¬ 
tracted piuno practice may limit the health and real 
development of a child. While primarily this question 
should rest with the parents, they often rely on the 
teacher for advice as to how much time a pupil should 
spend at the piano. After five or six hours at school 
with perhaps study before bed-time, the growing boy 
or girl may' be forced to go through a protracted repe¬ 
tition of scales and exercises with no apparent thought 
that injudicious piano practice cannot only weary 
mind and body, but be injurious to the general health. 
I am not writing of moderation in piano work, but of 
tlie pupils who through personal ambition or urging 
of the teacher have practiced many consecutive hours 
each day and have paid for their proficiency by losing 
graceful carriage and becoming stooped and round 
shouldered. 

“Oh,” 1 hear you cry, “these are the exceptions; the 
real difficulty is to get the boy or girl to practice at 
all.” 

Very true, but it is these exceptions that cause such 
men as Dr. Nordau to write of “musical degenerates,” 
which have too often become such from a total dis¬ 
regard of the hygienic point of the question of practice. 
Three or more continuous hours a day at the piano 
means a severe draft upon the vital force that might 
not be felt at all if the time was divided into sections. 
Besides the work would be many times more satisfac¬ 
tory. Constant muscular strain and unhygienic pos¬ 
ing caused by weariness has an effect not only upon 
health, but causes mechanical players, for how can 
soul and mentality be at their best with an aching 
body? 

All that has been said of the piano applies with 
equal force to the violin. Indeed, the bodily poise is 
even more cramped and the strain on the nervous 
vitality just as grent. Urge your pupils to practice, 
but let them take it easily. Remember that monotony 
and a tired physical condition can never bring satis¬ 
factory results from a keyboard, and that common 
sense in so far as the hygienic conditions of practice 
are concerned will make your pupil a better scholar 
in the end, and heuce a better advertisement for your¬ 
self. 

• • • 

GRADUATES’ RECITALS. 

W. J. BAI.TZELL. 

The graduating recitals afford the teacher an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to show to the public the kind of 
work he is doing in his studio, for. as has often lieen 
said; “A teacher's best advertisement is his pupil’s 
work.” Some have held up to ridicule this custom of 
"graduation,” but we think there are points in its 
favor. It is rather a drawback than an advantage to 
a teacher not to have a regular and systematic course 
of study which pupils may begin and complete; the 
finishing of such a course is legitimately an occasion 
for pleasure and a public demonstration of the nature 
of the work accomplished. This can be done by a 
private teacher just as well as by one who is employed 
in a school or conservatory. It is the teacher's duty 
to see to it that the pupil takes a sensible view of the 
matter, and does not take up the notion that he has 


While the progressive teacher will always endeavor 
to enlarge his stock of teaching pieces, and will not 
persist in teaching the same list year upon year with¬ 
out introducing new features from time to time, the 
inexperienced teacher will do well to restrict himself 
in the beginning to a certain number, from which lie 
should not swerve. These pieces he must have well 
within his grasp, however, so that, should he be called 
upon to illustrate practically the ideas he is trying 
to convey to his pupils, he will be able to stand the 
test without hesitation. In former times any “old 
thing" was considered good enough to give piano- 
lessons. The village blacksmith in his moments of 
leisure would consider himself sufficiently qualified to 
teach the young idea to shoot upon the piano, while 
the postmaster thought nothing of increasing his 
revenue by teaching the old “dance tunes” he had 
studied in his youth. Those days are over. The “Har¬ 
monious Blacksmith” is no longer called upon to ten¬ 
der his musical services nor is the village postmaster 
applied to any longer. People have become wiser and 
insist that their children be taught by those whose 
studies and experience enable them to do so. For this 
reason young teachers should prove themselves equal 
to the task. One of the first requisites is a good teach¬ 
ing repertoire. Besides the various collections of 
sonatinas, sonatas, and etudes, which form the basis 
of all thorough instruction and which the teacher 
should be able to play for bis pupils the first year, 
a list of ten solo pieces equal to the requirements of 
the pupil should be well mastered by the teacher. It 
goes without saying that this advice is not intended 
for those teachers w hose ability in the way of sight¬ 
reading enables them to take any piece of average diffi¬ 
culty and play it at sight. Not all musicians are 
equally gifted in this direction, and must therefore 
resort to practice to enable them to play for their 
pupils. During the second year of teaching, add ten 
more, and so on, and in time the list will have grown 
to surprising dimensions. By constant repetition the 
pieces will have become so familiar to one's fingers 
that practice is no longer necessary. One of the 
reasons w hy teachers do not play for their pupils can 
be traced to indolence, although various excuses are 
given to account for the fact. The habit of playing 
for one's pupils grows upon one just the same as* the 
habit of indolence grows stronger in the course of 
time. Perseverance should be exercised in playing for 
the pupil as well as in building up a teaching reper¬ 
toire. 

* * * 

THE RHYME OF MUSIC. 


F. 8. LAW. 

Music, no less than poetry, has its lines—in othei 
words, phrases—and riiymes, hut the character o 
musical notation does not admit of their appearing s ( 
definitely. They are more a matter of feeling Thai 
of exact notation. In reading a poem its politica 
structure is seen at a glance; its rhymes and allitera 
tions are as clear to the eye as they are to the ea 
in reading it aloud. The lack of such a scheme in the 
notation of music renders it difficult to discern thi 
form of a musical composition to any but a practice! 
eye. let it is upon the comprehension of form tha 
its intelligibility depends. 

Musical rhyme differs from poetical rhvme in cor 
responding to allitcration.-l.e., it occurs* at the be 
ginning of the phrase, and not at the end. One goe 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar. Take any simp! 
melody the simpler the more perceptible will be it 
rhymes, e.g.. “Yankee Doodle." This consists of tw, 
four-measure phrases followed by four two-measur 
phrases. The first measures of the two long phrase 
rhyme exactly, and the same rhyme occurs in th 


middle of the first phrase. The first three short 
phrases rhyme in a similar manner, the second rhvme 
occurring one degree higher. 

In music of a high order the rhymes are not so fre- 
quent nor are they so obvious. Beethoven's sonatas 
for instance, are full of examples which show how a 
great master varies his rhymes in such wise as to avoid 
monotony and yet to use them in securing unity and 
design. Dance-forms naturally abound in repetition 
of rhymes, but in them there is also a difference 
Compare, for example, the first waltz of the “Blue 
Danube Waltzes.” with its six consecutive rhvmes 
and the idealized waltz form illustrated in Chopin’s 
“Waltz in A -flat,” opus 34. The first section of this 
is composed of but two tonic phrases, each with its 
rhyme in the dominant, followed by brilliant arpegoio 
passages leading back to the tonic. 

If the phrases and rhymes of music could be made 
as perceptible to the eye as are ttic lines and rhvmes 
of poetry, a long stride toward the comprehension of 
musical structure would he taken. The slur, to he 
sure, is used to indicate phrases, but, since it is not 
confined exclusively to such an office, it is but a doubt¬ 
ful guide to the untrained eye. Various attempts have 
been made to remedy this defect of notation, hut none 
lias as yet been crowned with success nor met with 
general acceptance. 

* * * 

OLD AND NEW TEACHING MATERIAL. 

CARL W. GRIMM. 

The value of a teacher is determined by his own 
abilities, his experience, his judgment of pupils, and 
selection of music for them. A young teacher will 
do best to seek the advice of an acknowledged teacher, 
if he wants to have a good start in the proper mode 
of instructing and in the correct use of teaching ma¬ 
terial. He will then get a select list of studies and 
pieces, which he can use for some time with pupils. 
This will show him their effects upon different learn¬ 
ers. He will observe what talented and industrious, 
untalented and negligent pifpils can accomplish with 
the same material. Thus will he naturally acquire 
the ability to tell what results can be obtained from 
everyone, much like a doctor knows the prospective 
effects of his medicinal doses. 

Whatever is acknowledged old, standard, and good 
to-day was new and unknown at some time past 
Progress is never ending. Therefore teachers must 
make it a habit to acquaint themselves with new 
works. There may be sonic among them that will be 
considered standard at some future time. One should 
have a good footing on the “old” standard teaching 
material, yet never cease reaching out into the “new, 
acquainting one’s self with it, and adopt it, if it proves 
better than what one has been using. He who rests 
is apt to rust. 

* * * 

THE TYPE OF MAN WHOM AMERICA 
NEEDS. 

J. S. VAN CLEVE. 

The other day a gentleman called upon me, intro¬ 
duced himself, and said that he desired to hear me 
play something, and to talk music a few minutes. I 
took it for granted that he must be a young profe- 
sional wanting a recommendation or a prospective 
student wishing advice. Imagine my delighted amaze¬ 
ment w hen I learned that lie was a business man, 
that his chief recreation and solace is to attend mnsi 
eal performances, and, most wonderful of all, pi* 1 '*" 
recitals. Here I found the very type of man 
America needs if she is to grow into a really musi 
nation in the same way that she has grown into 
land of political freedom and power, a land of in e 
leetual strength and enlightenment, a land of ® or ^ 
and religious progressiveness. Every true l° ver 
music and. in particular, every professional mu ^ 
ought to help create a large hearing class, a class w 
are content to get their support out of other occupa¬ 
tions. yet are willing to study, enjoy, and foster m 
and her votaries. 
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DEEP BREATHING. 

PEIILEE V. JERVIS. 

The importance of deep breathing is not sufficiently 
appreciated by piano-players. It is one of tlie very 
best cures for nervousness, and, when regularly prac¬ 
ticed, will prevent much of the brain-fatigue of piano- 
practice. Physical exertion always increases the de¬ 
mand for breath, and the execution of long and diffi¬ 
cult passages at a High rate of speed or with great 
power necessitates great physical exertion. To be 
able to render such passages with repose, it is abso¬ 
lutely essential that the breathing be deep and regu¬ 
lar; hence the player should learn to breathe cor¬ 
rectly, and then persistently practice deep breathing 
morning, noon, aud night, and also at frequent in¬ 
tervals during the practice period. 

On rising in the morning stand at an open window 
and inhale slowly through tlie nostrils until the lungs 
are completely filled; there must be a general ex¬ 
pansion about the waist and the abdominal, costal— 
or rib—muscles at the sides, and the dorsal muscles 
at the hack must be brougiit into thorough action. 
When the lungs are filled, exhale slowly, contracting 
at the same time the muscles of the waist. Take 
twenty-five or fifty deep inhalations in this way, al¬ 
ways breathing fresh, pure air. When playing in pub¬ 
lic, if the pianist, while awaiting His turn on the pro¬ 
gram, will take fifty deep inhalations, he will be sur¬ 
prised at the tranquilizing effect which they have 
upon his nerves. 

* * * 

RESTRICTIONS. 

THOMAS TAPPER. 

There is certainly a straight and narrow way to 
be followed by the art-learner. At first he feels that 
lie needs room to express himself. Liberty, lie calls it 
To study Rimmer’s “Anatomy” instead of Painting 
and Drawing, to put up with the rigid requirements 
of Counterpoint instead of making a Symphony at 
once, seem to him veritably to pay tribute to stern 
task-masters. But he may console himself, for there 
‘are but two observations to be made about the matter 
and both of them favor him. The first is that if the 
Symphony be really there no amount of restriction will 
keep it back; and the other is that, if there be no 
Symphony there, the restriction is a training that will 
put his capital to good interest. And the training he 
gets will teach him that the world cares not at all 
for “little messages in big envelopes;” it looks for 
messages which, let them be big or not, it trusts to 
find true; and it calls to tlie Artist and to the Thinker 
and inquires “Can you tell us what to do? We do not 
forever want toys and revelry!” 

Those who have given themselves the sternest 
schooling in the art of how to express themselves re¬ 
turn to the thought which suggests that the simplest, 
most direct, and forceful presentation is the best; but, 
beyond this, they learn that the whole lesson of art 
is by severe restrictive training to make one capable 
°f getting from a little all there is contained in it; 
fo gather great meaning from little material. This is 
a vastly different matter than extracting a little mean¬ 
ing from a great deal of material. When one has this 
faculty of thinking a thought into luminous clear¬ 
ness and the thought be noble, he is apt to produce a 
classic. 

* » * 

TAKING PAINS. 

MADAM A. PUPIN. 

How can I hope to excel, I am not at all talented?” 
Ion may excel by taking pains. It is not often that 
fbe talented person excels: he goes so far and then 
st ops. It seems strange that he should be so unwilling 
l o take the little extra trouble that would bring him 
fo excellence; but finding things easy up to a certain 
pmnt, he feels a disinclination to push himself beyond 
that point.” 

flow many persons we meet who do things mod¬ 
erately well, but who could do them perfectly if they 
"cuhi only take more pains. How many persons do 
w * hear sighing and wishing that they could play as 
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well as this one, or write as well as that one, or apeak 
rench as well as the other; but who never take pains 
with anything. They go at everything in a hit or- 
miss sort of a way, and then bewail the fact that they 
are not talented. These lazy creatures would like to 
bt some great things without paying the priee. 

The following questions and replies were heard at 
different times: “How did you get rid of that defect 
in your speech?” “Oh! by taking pains.” “How did 
you get such a beautiful handwriting?” “Just by tak¬ 
ing pains. ’ “How do you happen to have such a lovely 
touchF’ “It is no happening; I took pains to acquire 
a good touch before I began to study difficult pieces.” 
“That is most perfectly made; I cannot see a fault in 
it. How did you do it so perfectly?” “I took pains.” 
This tells the story. 

FORGET YOUR MUSIC WHILE ON YOUR 
VACATION. 


BY CLARA A. KORX. 

The following advertisement attracted my eye and 
commanded my sincerest admiration: 

Wanted—Lady or gent to play piano at sea- 

shore hotel; dance music; rag time. Address: 

It was the honesty and straightforwardness of it 
all that made it so commendable, for in tliis instance 
no pianist, except one of the “gent” variety, would 
ever dream of applying for the place. 

Summer is the most bitter of all times for the edu¬ 
cated musician. Such of our brethren as are compelled 
by necessity to accept hotel engagements are con¬ 
stantly confronted by misconceptions of every sort- 
They are engaged upon their representation of being 
first-class musicians, and then, when in proof of same, 
they perform a Liszt rhapsody or a Chopin polonaise 
with consistent virtuosity, or dreamily and poetically 
give vent to a Moszkowski valse or a Tschaikowsky 
melody, they are asked to play something less clas¬ 
sical, something more savory to the popular taste. 
They rack their poor brains in a sorry attempt to 
compile a repertory which will meet all requirements, 
with little success or satisfaction to anyone. 

One novice in this line of work was once engaged to 
play a program during dinner at a fashionable coun¬ 
try club; and, armed with the conviction that he 
knew all about music and would be sure to suit, set 
out to “render” his most magnificent numbers, such 
as Schumann's “Aufschwung,” Chopin’s “A-flat Polo¬ 
naise,” etc., but was cut short at the third or fourth 
piece by the manager, who wrathfully commanded, in 
subdued, though indignant parlance, that be play 
something “nice,” and not such “stuff”; that some of 
the gentlemen had complained that such music spoiled 
their appetites, and that they would rather leave their 
meals untouched, and eat in peace in some cheap res¬ 
taurant than be obliged to listen to such “rubbish." 

The poor pianist was not alone crestfallen, but both 
helpless and hopeless, for he knew no music of a lighter 
order. He stopped playing, and, gazing about in be¬ 
wilderment, observed a pile of music on a chair next 
to the piano, the top number being a potpourri made 
up of airs from “Carmen.” He was an excellent reader, 
so he seized that sheet and played the piece through 
amid the satisfied grunts of some of the men guests. 
Gratified and encouraged, the pianist delved further 
into the music pile and unearthed great quantities of 
medleys, two-steps, and vaudeville gems, which he 
successively and successfully manipulated until the 

time was up. , . 

After dinner the gentlemen departed for a smoke, 
and the manager came to the pianist and praised hnn. 
By and by a contingent of ladies sallied in and queried 
in reproachful accents: “Oh, *** did you stop playing 
that be-autiful music, and give us those shoddy 
selections?” When the pianist explained, the ladies 
begged him to “give them some more good mime, 
which he did. 

And so it invariably is—in summer. 

If vou are an opulent musician and can afford to 
pay your way at some hotel or boarding-house, your 


only safeguard is to conceal yourself within an im¬ 
penetrable incoguito. Mention it not that you are a 
devotee of music, for you will know no rest from 
henceforth if you do. Should you be unfortunate 
enough to be a singer, the following will be your ex¬ 
perience. 

You will probably be sociable and sit on the piazza 
with the other boarders or guests,—it will depend on 
the style of the place whether these people are “board¬ 
ers” or “guests”; you will see a pleasant-faced lady 
with whom you find it easy to strike up an acquaint¬ 
ance; she will be delighted to learn that you are a 
song-bird, and will rhapsodize over the opera and will 
tell you that she knows all tlie renowned vocalists,— 
she will announce to the other boarders, or guests, that 
you are a singer, and you will immediately be coaxed 
anl pressed by all to give a sample of your qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Now let us assume that you are a coloratura so¬ 
prano, and that you are extremely proud of your 
liquid runs and trills; that you get up in supreme con¬ 
fidence and warble in glowing style the grand aria in 
the mad scene from "Lucia,” or the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliet." There will be applause (there 
always is); but one lady will venture to remark that 
she lias heard Melba in these numbers, and that her 
conception of these immortal strains is unsurpassed. 
You never imagined yourself a Melba, yet somehow 
this remark hurts you. Another will ask you who 
taught you, and upon receiving the reply, will recom¬ 
mend another teacher, because “everybody could tell 
that, although you had a good voice, it wasn't being 
trained properly, as your high notes were off the key, 
and your diction faulty.” 7'hen one of the gentlemen 
will grumble that “He didn’t see why anyone should 
want to bother learning such music anyway. Give 
him real music, with melody and a swing to it, and 
not such fireworks that give a fellow a pain." All 
of this will make you feel very small, which feeling 
will not be in the least alleviated when some of the 
other boarders,—or guests,—ask you whether you 
sing “The Holy City,” or the “Ave Maria” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” After that, there will lie 
clamorous requests for “I'd Leave my Happy Home for 
Y’ou,” or perchance some timid personage will hanker 
for "Mandy Lee.” Then there are other* who adliere 
to the “good old tunes” like “Kathleen Mavournem” 
and “Alice, Where Art Thou?”; and some who will 
wager there never was a song so good as “Down went 
McGinty to the Bottom of the Sea,” ita only possible 
rival being “Davy Jones.” And eo on and so forth 
until you are racked with distress. 

Your only means of rescue will be the taking of 
solitary rambles, or close confinement to your room; 
you will also be safe on the roof. Better still will be 
to gather up bag and baggage and to depart for other 
scenes; to pose as an every-day mortal; never to go 
near a piano, never to lift up your voice in song, sever 
talk music, nor take an apparent interest in music. 
Conceal your vocation, keep it dark,—and then, per¬ 
haps, you may be happy in a summer resort. 

The Indian Tagal, it appears, has extraordinary 
talent for music. There are few among the native 
population who do not play either the mandolin, 
guitar, violin, flute, etc. The village* in the suburbs 
of Manila and those of the provinces of the island of 
Luzon before recent events all had their orchestras 
and military bands enjoying a great reputation. It 
was these musicians who led the bands of insurgents 
to battle and who to-day receive the Americans with 
music at the entrance of the cities of the interior. 
Last year the leader of one of the regiments from the 
United States organized an orchestra composed of one 
hundred natives, and the success obtained was so great 
that it was proposed to establish a conservatory of 
music at Manila. 

The theaters of Manila possess orchestras conducted 
by Tsgals, and the innumerable liquor saloons that 
have been opened in that city since its occupation by 
Americans are provided with a piano and often with 
a Tagal orchestra. 
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THE GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR LOVE 
FOR NATURE. 


BY CHABLKS SANFORD. 

Appreciation of the beautiful in nature, in and 
for itself, appears to be of comparatively modern de¬ 
velopment Early writers and travelers seemed to re¬ 
gard nature as something apart from man; in their 
writings we find little or none of that intimate sym¬ 
pathy and communion with its varied phases which 
characterize the literature of the present day. In¬ 
stead of awakening a feeling of sublimity or grandeur, 
the sea was to them a terror and a menace; the 
mouutains were gloomy and a refuge for robbers. 
Even more peaceful scenes appealed mainly to the 
sentiment of personal shelter and repose. 

To us nature, viewed in its highest aspect, seems a 
reflex of the life within, a glowing sunset, a noble 
river, a sunny landscape is poetry made visible, a 
melody and a harmony to the eye, as it were. The 
idea is gaining ground that man and nature are es¬ 
sentially one, that nature as we see it is but another 
form of the universal consciousness which we feel 
welling up within us. To the poet, to the musician, 
to the artist, is granted a keener sense of this mysteri¬ 
ous unity than is vouchsafed to the generality of man¬ 
kind. In virtue of their sensitive temperaments they 
are the seers and apostles of the gospel of nature and 
its message to man. Their revelations take form in 
word, in tone, in color, according to the artistic means 
employed. 

This modern spirit of love for nature and sym¬ 
pathy with her moods expressed in terms of music 
first comes distinctly into view in the works of Haydn. 
Ws do not mean to say that so-called “nature music” 
—i.e., imitative music—is not much older, or, in fact, 
that it is not almost as old as music itself. The his¬ 
tory of music abounds in naive and ingenious attempts 
to portray various natural phenomena in musical nota¬ 
tion. For example, we have in “Queen Elizabeth’s Vir¬ 
ginal Book,” dating from the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, a “Weather Fantasia” by John Mun- 
day. Three subjects—respectively, representing “Faire 
Wether,” “Lightning,” and “Thunder”—alternate in 
such wise as to give no fewer than thirteen changes of 
weather, presumably a type of an English day, though 
it is gratifying to note that it ends with a passage 
w hich indicates “a cleare day.” Another obscure com¬ 
poser, Sampieri by name, is now only known by his 
descriptive pieces. One of them bears the comprehen¬ 
sive title of “A Novel, Sublime, and Celestial Piece of 
Music called Night; Eivided into Five Parts, viz.: 
Evening. Midnight, Aurora, Daylight, and The Rising 
of the Sun.” Such compositions were at one time 
greatly in vogue. They naturally abound in bird¬ 
calls and in imitations of lightning and thunder, 
which are still heard in storm pieces, some by emi¬ 
nent composers; ride, Beethoven's “Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony” and Rossini’s overture to “William Tell.” 
Beethoven, by the way, brings in the thunder before 
the lightning, an amusing blunder, which is not often 
noticed, since the two effects occur very close to¬ 
gether. Such devices, however, are purely imitative; 
they deal with the external only, and belong to a 
stage of the art now, for the most port, left behind. 

In Haydn’s music we find the joy of nature as it 
thrills the heart, gushing forth fresh and spontaneous 
like the waters of a mountain-spring. Haydn lived 
for thirty years at Eisenstadt, the romantic country- 
seat of the princes of Esterhazy, whom he served as 
capellmeistcr. Passionately fond of fishing and hunt¬ 
ing, he lived close to nature's heart; the reflex of 
sylvan pleasures rippled from his pen in such tones 
as had not yet been heard in music. The note of un¬ 
rest and doubt seems never to have disturbed his 
spirit. When in “The Creation” we listen to the 
charming melody of “With Verdure Clad,” or hear 
the sparkling notes of Eve's “Dew-dropping Morn,” 
we can almost see the Hungarian plains in the coo! 
freshness of early morn as they must often have 
greeted his “ravished sense.” And not only his ora¬ 
torios, but his symphonies and quartets, as well, show 
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many pages which bubble over with the same spon- 
toneity and unaffected gayety caught from nature in 
her brightest moods, revealing a light heart and a 
spirit of joy and thankfulness for the gift of life in a 
world so beautiful. 

In the music of his great contemporary, Mozart, the 
same influence cannot be traced so decidedly, M e 
learn from his letters how impressionable he was to 
the scenes through which he passed in his early 
travels, when as a wonder-child he astonished and de¬ 
lighted the courts of Europe, and know that their in¬ 
fluence on his development must have been great. 
Still, of all musicians, Mozart was the one who owed 
least to outward circumstances. From childhood, the 
most evenly balanced musical organization the world 
has ever seen, his art. was conditioned by an inner 
ideal so exquisitely proportioned that it is impossible 
to point to this or that feature and pronounce it de¬ 
termined by any circumstance or set of circumstances. 
In their expression his impressions were fused into a 
complete and well-nigh perfect form defying analysis. 
We know, however, that some of his loftiest inspira¬ 
tions were conceived among romantic natural sur¬ 
roundings. Most of “The Magic Flute,” which Beet¬ 
hoven declared Mozart’s greatest work, was composed 
in a small summer pavilion on the Kohlenberg, a 
mountain near Vienna, and seldom did he show more 
energy and enthusiasm than in that immortal work. 

Different was it with the more rugged genius of 
Beethoven. Fully as sensitive as Haydn to the touch 
of nature, he was impressed in his own characteristic 
fashion. His was a more profound ncture; hence his 
feelings were deeper and more varied. The world 
which surrounded him was not merely a world of 
light and beauty—it was also a world of pain and 
mystery. To him man’s lot was not alone to enjoy 
and be thankful, but to doubt and struggle as well. 
Yet withal to press resolutely forward toward the 
ideal. Thrs Beethoven’s music covers the entire range 
of human feeling; if sorrow and suffering speak at 
times in poignant accents, notes of heroic endurance 
and final reward are also heard. His delight in the 
country was that of a child, and his inspiration was 
largely drawn from nature. Supplied with a note¬ 
book in which to jot down musical thoughts, he 
sallied forth on his daily w r alk, which was never 
omitted, no matter what the weather might be. Most 
of his greatest works were conceived out-of-doors, as 
is proved by the remarkable collection of note-books 
which was found among his effects after his death. 
He once said to a friend that Le never composed with¬ 
out having a definite picture in his mind, but he wrote 
very little so-called program music. The “Pastoral 
Symphony” was composed according to a defined pro¬ 
gram, but he stated his intention as being “more an 
expression of emotions than as portraiture.” 

He w as once asked the meaning of the enigmatical 
“Sonata in D-minor,” opus 31, No. 2. He answered: 
“Read Shakespeare's ‘Tempest’ ” With this in mind 
it ceases to he an enigma. The opening adagio phrase 
is clearly Prospero's magic wand which, raising the 
storm, is heard ever and anon amid the elemental 


some critics are evidently Miranda’s pleadings for t] 
shipwrecked crew. The idyllic adagio, with its u 
mistakable dialogue form, pictures Ferdinand’s wo 
ing, while the whirling, ecstatic finale can be noi 
other than that most lovable of Shakespeare’s sprit, 
the tricksy Ariel. 

Mendelssohn said that since Beethoven had taki 
the step which he did in the “Pastoral Symphony 
everyone was at liberty to follow, and his own mus 
shows that he followed to good purpose. Sensiti 
and impressionable to a degree, he was strongly , 
fected by the sub’ime and beautiful in nature.' 
one of his letters he says, speaking of the Swiss Alp 
I do believe that snch are the thoughts of God Hi! 
self. Those who do not know- Him may heTe find Hi 
and the nature which He has created brought befo 
their eyes.” And agai>: “To me the finest thin* 
nature is, and always will be, the sea. I love it r 
most more than the sky. I always feel happy wh, 
I see before me the wide expanse of waters ” Of th 


love for the sea his music gives unequivocal proof, 
its magic, its mystery, have never found more enehaa l 
ing expression than in the poetical overtures: “y 
Calm Sea and a Prosperous Voyage,” “Meluam- 
and the “Hebrides.” Yet he does not attempt an 
childish onomatopoeia; he holds throughout to Beet 
hoven's dictum that descriptive music should depict 
emotions rather than definite images. He does not 
aim at portraying the roar of waves or howling winds 
so much as the sentiment which these sounds awaken 
in the hearer. His Italian and Scotch symphonies are 
translations into tone of ‘lie powerful, yet different 
impressions made upon him by the two countries so 
radically opposed in race, temperament, and scenery 
The light and glow of Italy, its gay peasants dancing 
the saltarello, are no more remarkable in the one than 
is the heroic, melancholy spirit, so essentially northern 
in character, of the other. Natural objects constantly 
suggested music to him. His “Capriecio in E-minor’’ 
for the piano, which opens with a pianissimo trumpet- 
call, was suggested by a creeping plant covered with 
little trumpet-shaped flowers. These he admired 
greatly and composed the piece to show, as he said, 
what music the fairies might play on such tiny trum¬ 
pets. Another composition, which was prompted by 
a bunch of carnations and roses, was ornamented by 
ascending arpeggios, w hich he designed to represent 
the rising perfume of the flowers. 

Schubert, the great romanticist, was poor and 
lamentably repressed by circumstances during his 
short life, so that he was largely shut out from netnal 
enjoyment of outward nature and confined to the 
crowded precincts of a large city. Yet so rich were 
his endowments that he dwelt in an ideal world of 
form and color of which his music gives exquisite 
revelation. His “Unfinished Symphony” is an ethereal 
realization in tone of such r. world, illumined, as it is, 
by a mystic light that never shone on sea or land. 
Where does music speak to the heart more like the 
voice of nature herself, or in tones of greater balm, 
than in his “Faith in Spring”? Where is there a more 
fascinating picture of animal life and vivacity than 
his little song, “The Trout”? The influence of two 
sojourns at ZSlesk, in Hungary, the country-seat of 
Count Esterhazy, where he went as resident teacher 
to the count’s children, is shown by the Hungarian 
color of a number of his piano pieces and the andante 
of his great symphony in C. 

More fortunate than Schubert, Schumanns circum¬ 
stances allowed freedom of movement, change of scene, 
and travel. W r e know by his letters written from 
Switzerland and Italy how keen and lasting were his 
impressions of natural beauty. The most subjective 
of musicians, however, these impressions were trans¬ 
muted in the alembic of a moody and introspective 
temperament into terms of personality. Only in a ^ 
of his works can we find their direct influence, on 
then, generally, in those of small form; e -9-> 
“Forest Scenes,” “Fantasiestiicke,” etc. The only ex 
ception is his first symphony in B-flat, written in the 
brightest period of his life, and which he had intende 
calling “A Spring Symphony.” It breathes the veyv 
spirit of buoyant joyous spring; he had provided t.e 
different movements with titles, such as Spring 
Awakening,” “Spring’s Farewell,” etc. He afterw " 
concluded that such titles were misleading and t ey 
were omitted in the published copy. His 
lie declared, were romantic stories told in tone, ^ 
he gave no cine to their meaning, though in tlie 
and rather involved one in F-sharp minor unmi- 
able woodland notes can be detected, and the <f rea • 
“Voice from the Distance” might well stand for 
voice of nature herself. . ^ 

Perhaps no musician has ever illustrated the in 
ence of nature upon his art to such an jj 

Weber. His musical organization was such 
was peculiarly susceptible to visual and auditoU^ 
pressions. He himself has recorded bow ex 
scenes called up pictures in tone to his irna§“®, 
A hill, a valley, a waving field of grain, 
him as a melody to which any accidental soun ^ % 
nished accompanying harmonies. Thus, !l " a , , 

drive was fixed in his mind and remenibere 
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piece of music. This lent an individuality to his 
musical portraiture such as no one had possessed be¬ 
fore him. His sphere was not that of absolute music; 
his genius, like that of his great successor, Richard 
Wagner, was essentially dramatic, and demanded both 
action and word for its fullest manifestation. His 
operas are full of the most enchanting pictures of 
nature, and not of nature only, for his gift of de¬ 
lineation extends to character as well. His dramatis 
persona: are as distinct to the ear in the character 
and quality of their music as are their actions on the 
stage to the eye. 

Weber was the founder of the modern naturalistic 
school of dramatic music. Berlioz, Liszt, and Wag¬ 
ner have gone beyond him in technical resources and 
accomplishment; their canvas is broader, their colors 
more vivid, but their works rest upon the foundation 
Weber laid in “Der Freischiitz,” “Oberon,” and “Eury- 
anthe.” W’oodland sights and ounds have never 
found a more bewitching embodiment in tone than 
iu the “Forest Weaving,” from Wagner’s “Siegfried,” 
but its germ may be discovered in Agatha’s scene and 
air from “Der Freischiitz”; while Berlioz’s sylphs in 
“The Damnation of Faust” have the elves of “Oberon” 
as direct progenitors. 


VALUE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY LIDA EDMONDS. 


[Some teachers may feel that the introduction of 
music into the public schools may interfere with the 
success of the private teacher. Such is not the opinion 
of the leaders in the profession; in fact, the latter 
urge that music teachers exert their strongest influ¬ 
ence to secure the teaching of the elements of music 
in the public schools. The paragraphs that follow are 
from a discussion on the subject before the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association.—E d.] 

Most children possess an inborn love for music, and 
all of them, whether specially gifted musically or not, 
should receive some training of their musical facul¬ 
ties. The object in modern education is to draw out 
and to train all the powers of the human mind. 

The acquirement of music is regarded by some as 
a luxurious accomplishment to be added to one’s edu¬ 
cation if circumstances wiH admit So long as it is 
so regarded, simply as an ornamental luxury, having 
no educational value, making no demands whatever 
upon the mental faculties, we may hope for little im¬ 
provement in this line among the masses. Not long 
since an educated gentleman frankly stated that for 
his part he could see no educational value in the 
teaching of music. He supposed that the ability to 
sing and to play was acquired, for the most part, by 
imitation in a sort of automatic machine-like way, 
and required no mental effort. And yet I suppose 
his is not an isolated case. 

Some one has said: “The proper study of music as 
a science and as an art is more educational in its 
effects upon the mind than the pursuit of any other 
one study in the whole realm of science, art, or litera¬ 
ture.” 

The public schools are the preparatory ground of 
all arts and professions. We do not expect to make 
musicians of the pupils; xve can only give them a 
taste, and open the way, perhaps, to greater possi¬ 
bilities. Music certainly occupies an important place, 
b* the development of the child. It stimulates mental 
activity; it produces concentration of thought; it 
creates enthusiasm and independence; it calls forth 
all the good in the ehild’s nature. 

Unfavorable conditions and opinions are often due, 
I fear, to the inefficiency of the teacher. We should 
thoroughly prepare for our work. We have no right 
to hear a lesson until we have made a deep study of 
1! ’ an d mastered every point ourselves. It is our 
power to elevate or lower the art. Unless we can 
elevate, music will not take its place as intended, nor 
"ill it be an important factor in the development of 
the child, intellectually, physically, or morally. 
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FIVE-MINUTE TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


BY HELENA M. MAGUIRE. 


The Modern Girl and Musical Literature. 


I remember having been, some years ago, in the 
music-room of a lady who had been “a musical girl” 
thirty years ago. Having married and taken upon 
herself the cares and interests of domestic life, her 
music-room showed that with her it was, as it is with 
so many, a case of arrested development Her piano 
was a dear, inlaid, tinkly old thing. The pieces which 
she played upon it were the polkas and “reveries at 
eventide” sort of music common among fashionable 
young ladies of that period. But what most struck 
me was the dearth of musical literature. On a single 
shelf stood two or three great, heavy, leathern-bound 
volumes, the property of her papa, whose grimness 
quite frightened one to look upon, and which did not 
tempt one to look farther than the cover. Beside 
these stood a volume of Czerny’s stiff, pedantic “Let¬ 
ters to a Young Lady,” and that was all. 

How different it is with the young girl of to-day! 
The modern girl receives her musical books as Christ¬ 
mas and birthday gifts quite as a matter of course, 
and considers it as necessary that her book-shelves 
should show a good sprinkling of musical works as 
that they should hold Louisa Alcott and Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney. And then, the magazines! There are 
at least a dozen musical magazines to which a girl 
may have easy access. I notice, in the magazine 
rooms of the different libraries, that the musical mag¬ 
azines are quite as much in demand as any of the 
others, and are read not only in the leisure hour spent 
at the library, but are taken borne for more careful 
perusal. 

Now it stands to reason, with music as with every¬ 
thing else, that, while so much is being written and 
read upon the subject, it cannot all be good, and a girl 
is sometimes puzzled by what she reads, and finds it 
difficult to know just how much of it all she can 
accept for truth. Among the many conflicting opin¬ 
ions of the very best musical minds of the century, 
it is very difficult to know just what is of greatest 


worth. 

My friend, the philosopher, speaking on this sub¬ 
ject, said: “Each man who sets out to instruct the 
world is possessed of a certain morsel of truth which 
it is right that he should pass on to mankind, but if 
he were to write volumes enough to outweigh all the 
pianos Steinway ever built, all that would be of worth 
in them would be just this morsel of truth.” You 
see, then, that in musical literature, as in all other, 
you must wade through much mire to reach the pure 
gold, and it will depend upon how true a musical en¬ 
thusiast you are how well repaid you will feel for 
the reading. At first you may not be able to detect 
real worth from the sham, but continued reading, 
keeping yourself, through the magazines, in constant 
touch with the best musical thought of the day, will 
goon enable you to discern that which it will be of 
real value to you to retain as knowledge received from 
that which you may cast aside as mere journalism of 
the moment. To speak a word or two of some of the 
prevalent faults of the musical writing of to-day may 
help to prevent their becoming a source of trouble or 


erplexity to you. 

For one thing, the musical literati are rather prone 
o attempt the picturesque in rhetoric. The artist of 
rhatever sort; the man who is in the habit of model- 
ng his thoughts in notes, in clay, or in paint, is apt 
o flnd words, mere words, to be a very poor medium 
hrough which to make himself clear. To perform an 
ction is one thing; to tell, in bare, bald word, how 
t is done is quite another, and so the musician, when 
rriting is tempted to resort to the picturesque to 
ke out his meaning and to illuminate his thought 
-he result is generally that the thought is obscured 
ostead of illuminated, and one becomes entangled in 

labvrinth of words, through which it is necessary to 
earch diligently for the meaning. You m'lstrcm 
*r however, that this is but one phase of the evolu¬ 


tion of musical literature, and that, as in the evolu¬ 
tion of the human being, decoration and ornamenta¬ 
tion of the body came before the staid, decorous 
dressing of the same, so in musical writing the orna¬ 
mental comes before the scholarly plainness of diction, 
which is the delight of everyone, however lightly or 
deeply read. Apropos of this failing, I think that 
the girl who exclaimed, “I do wish that musical 
writers would leave picture-tcriting to the Indians, 
and write plain English!” voiced the wish of many 
magazine readers. 

Then, again, the last word has not yet been said 
upon the science of music. Always the art comes be¬ 
fore the science, even as language was in use long be¬ 
fore grammar existed. The finest minds of the age 
are working to make harmony a study both concise 
and comprehensive, and until this is accomplished 
musical doctors, aa well as all other doctors, wiU'3ie- 
agree. So do not permit yourself to become confused 
as 1 have seen so many girls. Accept advice upon the 
subject. Ask your teacher for it, and remember that, 
on first approaching any subject, we must needs take 
much for granted. 

Lastly, as to the depressing things you read. You 
really do not know what to think about Wagner and 
the “Music of the Future,” and about all the contro¬ 
versies you are continually running across in your 
reading, do you? Well, do not try to think about 
any of these things. Just do not let them bother your 
young heads. It will be time enough for you to at¬ 
tack these subjects when you are ready for them; 
until you have occasion to, do not try to have opin¬ 
ions on them. I dislike opinionated girls, and, when 
I hear a girl expressing strong opinions upon subjects 
to which I know she cannot yet have given time or 
study enough to be able to half understand them, I 
cannot but think: “You are simply repeating, parrot- 
fashion, the opinions of your elders.” As to those 
very vague dissertations on the vast portent of music, 
of “the music of the world-soul,” of music as “the 
everlasting utterance of the central world thought,” 
and all the rest, do not grieve if yon cannot make 
head or tail of it all, or feel that you are stupid be¬ 
cause it all sounds terribly abstract and elusive. Be¬ 
tween you and me, I do not feel at all sure that the 
authors themselves know just what they mean. It all 
sounds very wise, but in reality is, for the most part, 
wildly wide of the truth, for you will find that truth 
is always remarkably sane and rational, and that the 
men who are doing the most good in the music world 
are particularly “common-sensical.” I have never 
known such men as the editor of Music or the musical 
correspondent of-the Boston Transcript to write any¬ 
thing which a girl could not understand and enjoy at 
a single, careful reading, and there are, fortunately, 
so many just like them contributing their thoughts 
and experiences toward swelling musical literature, 
that I must trust that by their aid The Etude girls 
may steer clear of the biased minds, and find nothing 
but happiness and contentment in their musical read¬ 
ing. 

Advice to a Young Man.— Never whip your brain. 
All high pressure is dangerous. Study to think as 
quietly and as easily as you breathe. Never force 
yourself to learn what you have no talent for. 

Knowledge without love will remain a lifeless 
manufacture, not a living growth. Be content to be 
ignorant of many things that yon may know one thing 
well, and that, the thing which God especially en¬ 
dowed you to know. It requires fire to fuse the ma¬ 
terials of thinking, no less than to melt the iron in a 
foundry. 

But remember this, however strong you may be 
physically, to strike a blow, and however sharp in¬ 
tellectually, to recognize a fact and discern a differ¬ 
ence, your success in the game of life depends on the 
serious culture which you give to the third formative 
force in human character, your moral nature, and of 
the rightful supremacy of this element, a comprehen¬ 
sive expression is found in the right word—love. On 
this all prophets, poets, and philosophers are agreed. 
—Professor Blaclir. 
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F d itH by EVERETT E. TRUETTE. 


Playing the piano is one 
PLAYING THE thing—playing the reed or- 

KKED ORGAN* gau is another; and, yet, 

how frequently applications 
come to us from new pupils something like this: “I 
have only a cabinet organ to practice on at home, 
but i thought, if you had no objections, I would 
take my lessons on the piano.” 

“I have the most serious objections, almost us much 
as though you asked me to give you lessons on the 
violin while you do your practicing at home on the 
typewriter. The hitter might help your technic; but 
when you arrive with violin under your arm, I fail to 
sec how I could expect you to have a perfect lesson.” 

There is really too much of this kind of teaching. 
Some piano teachers will take reed organ pupils and 
give them lessons on the piano simply because they 
have no organ at their command and perhaps could 
not play it if they had one. 1 say to these pupils who 
w ish to take their lessons on the piano: “Perhaps you 
think there is nothing to learn about a reed organ; 
but you are very very much mistaken. I have been 
using and teaching the reed organ for over twenty 
years and I am still learning how to get some new 
effect.” 

The reed organ, under the fingers of a skillful per¬ 
former, is capable of producing marvelous effects, only 
excelled, perhaps, by the orchestra for delicate light 
and shade. 

When pupils ask me to give lessons on the violin, 
1 say “no.” Why should I say “yes,” when I have 
never take a lesson on that instrument; and why 
should unyone pretend to teach the reed organ with¬ 
out the use or knov ledge of one T 

Is it any wonder we hear so many “piano-organ¬ 
ists"? A parent said to me a few weeks ago: “It 
appeurs to me, my little girl connects her bass notes 
very much when she plays in Sabbath-school, while 
the other girls play every note so distinctly.” 

“I am very glad, sir,” I said, “that your musical 
ability is such as to have led you to notice the differ¬ 
ence; but an explanation is needed before you can 
understand the cause of your daughter’s connecting 
her tones. I am giving your little daughter lessons 
on the organ, and I trust she may some day become a 
good organist. I am giving the other girls you spoke 
of lessons on the piano, and although I am pleased to 
have them assist when the regular organist is absent, 
yet I can imagine how they must chop the notes up.” 

If one would play both instruments, then he must 

u. - and study both; and nothing is so helpful to an 
organist os the frequent use • f the piano. 

Like many other instruments, the reed organs are 
of many styles and prices. One person buys an organ 
for its great number of stops or sets of reeds, and 
cares little how plain the case is, while Mrs. Brag- 
about tells what an elegant organ her sister pur¬ 
chased for seventy dollars: “Why!” she says, “it 
reaches nearly to the ceiling” (very valuable for the 
headboard of a bedroom suit, I should think). Some 
folks, even very young folks, will ruin the bellows of 
a fine organ in a short time unless trained to use the 
pedals properly. The faster they make their fingers 
go, the faster the feet go—instead of working the feet 
slow ly and perfectly independent of the fingers. How¬ 
ever, as the pupil advances and she is obliged to run 
scales rapidly the feet are unable to keep up with the 
fingers; and thus each gains its own independence; 
but not, however, until many an organ has been some- 

v. bat injured. 


Keeping the organ properly supplied with air is 
very much like proper breathing in voice-building: 
Tlie bellows of the organ should be filled at once, and 
then the least movement of the toes will keep the 
p;essure up; but if the reserve is allowed to depart, 
then comes the quick clatter of the pedals, like the 
audible gasping for breath by the untrained singer. If 
you have filled the bellows and are only playing the 
single notes of the melody in the right hand, what 
need is there of everlastingly keeping the feet pressing 
harder and harder when so very little air has been 
used? By such constant overcrowding something 
must naturally give way. It's true, the escape valve 
is placed in the organ for the safety of the bellows; 
but very often this will only act when the pressure is 
so great as to have forced the air in some other di¬ 
rection through the rubber. 

When some young organists attempt to play a 
hymn on the piano, the habit of striking one hand 
just a little tefore the other is very noticeable and 
quite distressing. The habit is not confined to the 
young only, for very few can boast of being entirely 
free from it. The left hand always strikes first; were 
it not for this fact, one might t hink the right hand 
struck first, because of its being used so much. I 
have often wondered if a left-handed person would 
strike in the same way; so, when one of my pupils 
spoke to me the other day about being left-handed, I 
seized the opportunity by getting out my hymn-book. 
I gave her a hymn to play and watched her very care¬ 
fully, as I thought it might be possible she would 
strike the right hand first; but the ragged ka-chung 
came in the same old way. 

I do not remember ever reading a settled cause for 
the habit, but in watching the left hand I notice 
there is very little motion or elevation of the wrist, 
the hand being simply stretched out to grasp an oc¬ 
tave, while the right hand is preparing to strike a 
chord and seems much longer in making ready for 
the stroke, often making one or two motions before 
the sound appears. After a pupil has used scales, 
octave work, left-hand studies, and other work to 
equalize the hands, this will gradually disappear, 
with, of course, the help from the teacher, who should 
be continually reminding the pupil of the disagree¬ 
able fault and its unpleasantness to the listener. 


Organ-training introduces the sliding of the finger 
from one key to another or substituting one finger 
for another without lifting the key. The lack of 
this knowledge is noticed in the pianist who sits down 
to play the organ. The style of playing is often mucli 
too staccato. But the organist who is not familiar 
with the touch of the piano (and surely he ought to 
be familiar) makes about as awkward work as the 
former. 


-- awcui, on tne 

gaa? ’ I think it is as easy to make an accent 
the organ as the piano; and in much the same w 
The mind and the fingers do the work in both ca< 
The piano accent is obtained by a heavier stro 
while on the organ it is a firm pressure, sustain 
the accent note its full value and perhaps slight 
the unaccented somewhat. I think the firm stee 
holding of the knee-swell and the solid feeling of 
toes on the pedals, together with the same determi 
tion of the mind and fingers is what brings about 
true accent and steadiness of tone, without that 
jeetionable jerk which is caused only bv a sud. 

tiTe h f«r in3t th@ ° r “ heaV> ' 3u<M, ’ n pressure 


Some pupils seem to have an idea that the 
cer.ting is all done with the knee-swell. Why ( j ear 
me, that makes your playing as spasmodic as the hie 
coughs and with about as much real expression 
Others sit down to a strange organ, and for fear the 
will not get full power they draw every stop, thus 
rendering the swells perfectly useless—as an old 
gentleman said to me one time about a certain or¬ 
ganist in his church: “She sits down, draws every 
stop in the organ, and the monotonous howl is about 
as musical as the bellow of an animal with its horns 
caught in a brush-fence .”—(leorge K. Uatfield. 

« * * 

The question whether or 
AN ORGANIST AND not one person can be an 
A PIANIST. organist as well as a pianist 

periodically receives con¬ 
siderable notice in the musical press. Many writers 
claim that the action and necessary manipulation of 
the keys is so dissimilar in the two instruments that 
practice on one instrument is injurious to a perfect 
technic at the other instrument. Other writers en¬ 
thusiastically point to our improved organ-action, 
which is even lighter than that of the piano, claiming 
that the one obstacle is now removed, that organists 
no longer require “the grip of a giant” to play their 
instrument, and, lienee, organ-practice and piano- 
practice are nearly similar. 

Undoubtedly, both sides are right, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, but two important points, which have more in¬ 
fluence on the question than the stiffness of the action 
of an organ, are generally overlooked. 

Can anyone conceive of a Guilmant and a Paderew¬ 
ski combined in one person? And yet these two 
artists have many characteristics in common, and 
both are artists of the very front rank. 

The question whether one person can be both s 
good pianist and a good organist depends solely upon 
the interpretation of the word good for a reply. That 
he never could be a Guilmant and a Paderewski no 
one will deny. Life is too short. There is a period 
in the progress of every student, toward the attain¬ 
ment of that degree of proficiency necessary to become 
an artist, when he practices daily just as many hours 
as physical endurance will allow. Pianists practice 
from six to ten hours, and organists devote four to 
six hours to their instrument (we are considering only 
those who are on the road to an artistic career); but 
who could endure eight hours’ piano-practice and five 
hours at the organ, six days a week for forty weeks 

Look at the other interpretation of the word good. 
A man may play the piano fairly well, and likewise 
the organ fairly well. He practices the piano four 
hours, and the organ three hours, each day. This is 
about all the average man can endure. When will b e 
become an artist at both instruments? 

M. Guilmant, who is one of the leading organists 
of the world plays the piano? Yes! Effectively- 
Yes! A great pianist? Never! 

The most objectionable features of the piano play 
ing of organists have been attributed to the stillness 
of organ-action, while to-day this has almost nothing 
to do with it. 

When an organist plays on the organ fortissisd), 
he uses full organ; and, if the instrument is large- 
the volume of tone is immense—five times as niu ^' 43 
five pianists could produce with five pianos. ® 
ha sits at the piano and attempts to play fart*** 1 ’ 
he endeavors, from force of habit, to produce 
same volume of tone. It is impossible, and ye 
strives for it, producing the harsh tones which 
objectionable, and are characteristic of the 
playing of organists. This can be overcome to 3 ^ 
tain extent, but we doubt if years of labor wou 
tirely eliminate it. . 

Another point of difference is the legato p 
It is claimed that legato-playing on the organ ^ 
the pianist to acquire a legato touch at the ^ 
So it does, in one respect. It schools the min ^ ^ 
watch for the legato all the time, as its absence^ ^ 
organ is more prominent than at the piano, ^ 
yond this point it renders little assistance 

pianist 
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To play legato on the organ, every key must be 
held down till the next key is depressed, but not a 
fraction of a cecond longer, else a disagreeable lack 
of clearness will be the result Consequently, organ¬ 
ists carry the fingers high, and move them instantly, 
when changing from one note or chord to another, 
securing a “crisp legato.” Now, this “erisp-legato” 
playing is useful in playing the piano at certain 
times, but it is not the embodiment of pure legato- 
playing for that instrument. A slight overlapping 
of the tones,—a molding, as it were, of one chord into 
the next,—so essential in artistic piano-playing, re- 
qi.ires just the opposite treatment; and herein lies 
another objectionable feature of the piano-playing of 
organists. A pianist who has acquired the perfect 
legato-touch (of the piano) when playing the organ 
overlaps the keys in the same manner, and thus his 
playing is “muddy and disagreeable.” 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of unnecessary 
prejudice against one person playing both piano and 
organ, as any energetic student may play both organ 
and piano “fairly well”; hut if he aims to be an 
artist, he must remember that an artistic career at 
either instrument will require a life-time, and its at¬ 
tainment will he sufficient reward for the work of a 
life-time .—Everett E. Truette. 


A pianist or a violinist, 
SUITABLE in selecting music for public 

ORGAN-MUSIC. performance, has two points 

constantly in mind: his 
own ability and the taste of his audience. An organ¬ 
ist should always add one other point, which is even 
more important than the first-mentioned points, viz.: 
the contents and peculiarities of the particular organ 
on which he is to play. 

Some one has facetiously said that “Wagner's music 
demands the full orchestra, while a Beethoven sym¬ 
phony is not uninteresting when played on a kettle¬ 
drum and two flutes.” This may be overdrawn, but 
it well illustrates the point. Some organ composi¬ 
tions are interesting, when well played, on almost 
any organ, while others entirely lose their particular 
charm if they are not presented with a certain speci¬ 
fied combination of tone-color (stops), which can be 
found only in a few organs. 

A concert program which is intensely interesting on 
om organ may prove a bore when played on another 
organ, and the organist who selects his program 

w.thout a thought of the organ on which he is to 
play will wonder why his success is greater on one 
evening than on another. 

The size of the organ is only a small part of its 
individual peculiarity. The presence or absence of 
certain stops, the voicing of the solo stops, the rela¬ 
tive power and timbre of such stops as are used in 
special combinations have a greater influence. 

The foregoing applies with equal weight to organ 
preludes, offertories, and postludes. If an organist 
hears some organ composition which particularly 
pleases him at a concert, he is apt to purchase the 
piece at once and present it to his own congregation 
on Sunday. Very likely the charm of the composi¬ 
tion centered in some special combination of stops 
"hich cannot be reproduced in his organ, and he 
"onders why his hearers do not echo his enthusiasm 
for the composition, forgetting entirely that his per¬ 
sonal remembrance of how the piece sounded on an¬ 
other organ is not shared by his congregation. 

If the organist keeps in mind, at all times, the 
imits of the particular organ on which he is to play, 
fte wiU escape the disappointment which the cold re¬ 
ception of some favorite gem is sure to bring, and 
">h gain the reputation of always presenting inter- 
compositions .—Everett E. Truette. 


DEFENSE of the 
choir. 


The fact that quite a 
number of churches have 
abolished their ehoirs during 
the past few years has 
caused quite a controversy in some of the religions 
Tapers nnd other periodicals. While it is essential 
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that the expenses should be within the income, it 
seems that some churches “kill the'goose that lavs 
the golden egg” in their retrenching. The follow ing 
from The Advance is to the point: “Not infrequently 
the one saving part of the service in times of spiritual 
stagnation has been the music of the great masters 
which they [choirs] have rendered. 

“It is the church’s fault more than the choir's if the 
singing is unsuitable. It chooses the singers, pays 
them, controls them, and should supplement them in 
the responses and hymns of the service. A choir was 
never meant to do the singing for the church, but 
chiefly to lead in the public service of song, and, in 
such selected pieces as are assigned to it, and should 
be kept well within the spirit of the time and place; 
most choir leaders aim to do this, and to co-operate 
heartily in every suggestion for more devotional 
music. 

“Instead of no choir, I should like to have the 
church all choir, and this is the motive for the change 
before mentioned But whether this can bo done 
best by cutting off the principal singers and throwing 
th-‘ responsibility on the others I am in doubt Per¬ 
sonally, I like better the plan of supplementing the 
choir with a good-sized chorus, and making such a 
demonstration of music within the reach of all that 
the whole congregation is led to join heartily in it” 
* # • 

Our weak point is where 
MOTTOES FOR THE we feel strong. 

ORGANIST. Poor practice makes worse 

players. 

“The more haste the less speed.” 

Good work done, brings rewards soon. 

Have regular practice hours and stick to them. 

To do a thing well is not only a duty, but a joy. 

Read notes and rests with precision, not by guess. 

Play slowly and read accurately to avoid mistakes. 

Quality of practice is of more worth than quantity. 

If you sow r careless practice, you will reap bad 
playing. 

If you want to play fast, practice slowly and ac¬ 
curately. 

True note-reading is as necessary as true time and 
fingering. 

Great things are done by learning not to slight 
little ones. 

Find the difficult passages at once and conquer 
them first. 

Never be guilty of cheating a note or rest of any 
of its time. 

True fingering is as necessary as correct time and 
note-plaving. 

True time is as necessary as correct note-plaving 
and fingering. 

The full value of correct playing is only secured 
by a good touch. 

“Every day that we spend without learning some¬ 
thing is a day lost.” 

It is how carefully and accurately you practice that 
learns a lesson well. 

If yon have lost a practice period, make it up be¬ 
fore the next lesson. 

Do you know more than you did yesterday! 
“Progress is a duty of life.” 

One must practice! Why. then, not have the bene 
fit which comes from good practicef-TAe Aoacon- 
formist. 


Choral singing has a bad 
5INGING IN A reputation for voice-destruc- 
;g DESTROY tion. This should be, and 
can be, redeemed. An ex¬ 
pert conductor or organist 






is not only the most delightful of vocal exercises, but 
one of the best means of voice-culture and of gen¬ 
eral musical education. 

• • • 

When the once-celebrated 
MIX1UREB. Boston Music Hall organ 

was shipped to this count ry 
in the Dutch brig Trrsto (!) the boxes containing 
the various parts of the instrument were packed in 
the hold mixed up with 40 casks of gin, 8 sheep, 200 
bags of coffee, 2 cases of herring, a ease of cheese, and 
500 bags of chirkory-root. The voyage took three 
months. 

• • • 

Worshiper: “There was no soprano in the choir 
today. What was the matter?” 

Organist: ‘The soprano had a dream lust night, 
in which an angel told her the Lord wanted her to 
sing Anthem No. 05 to-day.” 

Worshiper: “Well?” 

Organist: “Well, the soprano got mad, and said 
sh wouldn’t lie bossed by anybody .”—The Undent 
Messenger. 

• • • 

“Wanted—A steady reportable young man to look 
after a garden and milk a cow who has a good voice 
and is accustomed to sing in a choir.” We shall soon 
hear of stalled oxen in our cathedrals and churches. 
- I.oniton. Chronicle. 

• • t 

Miss Jones: • What a lazy fellow that John White 
is!” 

Miss Smith: “la that so? Why?” 

Miss Jones: “I saw- him at dancing-school last 
“ofit and to-day he uas sitting down at the organ up 
in the town ball, resting his hands on the keys, and 
practicing the various steps with his feet. I call that 
a downright lazy way to learn how to dance. I shall 
never dare to dance with him for fear he will ait 
down right in the middle of the dance.” 

• • • 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association was held in Sara¬ 
toga, June 26th 28th. Among the performers at the 
various concerts were the following organists: Mr. 
George W. Chsdwiek, Dr. Gerrit Smith, Miss Clara 
Stearns. Mr. J. C. Ringwald. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Gerrit Smith, on “Proper Size of Church 
Organs”; Mr. Clement R. Gale, on "The Boy Choir”; 
Mr. George W. Chadwick, on "Organ Transcriptions”; 
Mr. Fred. A. Fowler, on “Electric Organs”; Mr. J. C. 
Ringwald, on ‘The Organ Music of J. S. Bach”; and 
Mr. Hervc D. Wilkins, on “The Organ Musie of the 
Future." 

• • • 

Stories of the blower going to sleep are common 
enough, but some of them are no doubt apocryphal, 
says the London Musical Opinion. Of such, very 
likely, is that one of the railway porter blower who, 
being awakened, hurriedly shouted out: “Change here 
for Dunkeld and the North.” 

A well-known organist has told how one of his first 
blowers had an inconvenient trick of going to sleep 
during the sermon and not waking at its conclusion. 
One Sunday evening there was no wind for the hymn 
after the sermon. The organ had a very noisy action, 
and the organist rattled the keys well in order to 
wake up the blower, but without success. At last 
one of the choirroen went to the rescue, and began 
w orking the lever, at the same time administering a 
kick to the sleeping blower. That functionary awoke 
with a start, and hearing the sound of the organ, at 
oi.ee mechanically caught hold of the nearest object 
and began to work it up and down. As this object 
happened to be the leg of the man who had aroused 
him, the poor choirman was overturned and lay on 
the ground in his surplice and cassock, struggling with 
the blower, who did not relinquish his grip until the 
wind went out with the usual ghastly waiL then he 
realized that what he had got hold of was not the 
proper lever. 
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Tins is the problem coii- 
HOW fronting some of us, anil 

SHALL I SPEND others have already solved 
MY VACATION? it and imagine they are 

having a good time. If you 
are an opera-singer you probably are sequestered, 
away from the busy haunts of men, with a seore 
under each arm, committing to memory one and an¬ 
other by easy stages, more than likely in a boat 
(many an opera has been teamed in a boat). And 
as you And yourself feeling secure in your part, you 
practice it in quite a dramatic fashion, for the bene- 
dt of the fishes apparently, but to get it ripe for your 
audiences, in fact If you are sensible, as probably 
you are to a certain extent, or in some particulars, 
or you would hardly be wrestling with opera scores, 
you should make the accumulation of reserve force an 
important feature of your outing, for there is no pro¬ 
fession that makes more serious demands upon 
strength, both mental and vital, than the dramatic 
rendering demanded by most operatic composers. 

If you are a teacher, not from necessity, but by 
choice and adoption, you have probably “gone home” 
to spend the non productive part of the year. This 
going home is a great boon to those who are so fortu- 
nutc as to have one. After you are well settled again 
in your old haunts, it seems quite as if you had 
hardly been away. Some old habiliments are again 
pressed Into service, and before you know it, you are 
up to your elbows either in dough or dirt, and every 
minute la a gain, both of health and the rare sweet¬ 
ness of life that comes only ty physical activity in a 
congenial atmosphere. 

If you are a teacher from necessity, that rudest of 
disciplinarians, you probably reached your field of 
effort by a short cut, or, as the New England people 
say, "across lots.” In that case you are making your 
vacation a period of study at a summer school. 
Brushing up your repertory or prodding your teacher 
with questions covering the points on which you feel 
that you are weak or in doubt. That is not alto¬ 
gether a bad plan. There is nothing more exhausting 
than attempts to instruct, when you do not feel per¬ 
fectly sure of your ground. Between your studies 
and your return to work you can get two or three 
weeks of absolute rest, which, if wisely spent, will 
bring you as much recuperation of body as you will 
require. I advise such among you to get high up on 
seme breexy hills, or deep down into the rolling surf, 
putting away everything hut the free air and water, 
and the revivifying sunlight. 

If yon are students, then, indeed, you are fortu¬ 
nate; you may be specially thankful that your 
studies fall upon an age which is golden when com¬ 
pared with the student days of most of those who are 
your teachers. You are entirely justified if the work 
of the year has been earnestly carried on, in saying, 
“I am going to drop everything and get as far away 
from music as is posable.” 

But, my dear student friends, you have probably 
found that getting away from music is more difficult 
than you had supposed. It will assail you by sugges¬ 
tion nearly everywhere you go. If you are blessed, 
or cursed, aa the case may seem to you, by the sense 
of positive pitch, then, indeed, your auditory func¬ 
tions will give you no peace. If you are at a summer 
hotel in the mountains, the morning will be announced 
by a miserable bet! clanging away on F-sharp with 
just enough of false overtone to set you to wondering 
why small bells were not cast with greater care as 
to shape and distribution of metal The dishes at 
the breakfast table will collide with utter disregard of 


consonance, and you retire to the broad piazza hur¬ 
riedly, to escape the din of discordant dishes; as you 
pass through the office the annunciator bell bangs out 
a 435 A. Immediately you think “How odd! that bell 
is international pitch; I wonder if the fellow that 
made it tuned it, or if it was an accident.” Your re¬ 
flections are quickly interrupted by another bell which 
responded to the business blow of the office clerk with 
another A, but this time it is the old concert pitch 
and with a shudder ss the two diminishing tones fight 
a battle along your nerve centers you reach the 
piazza; to rest? Y r es, but not to get away from the 
haunting suggestions of pitch which the sensitive ear 
never fails to catch. 

The two Misses Smith and their father are already 
hard at work with the croquet mallet and balls. 
Miss Smith No. 1 plays, the ball she hits gives you 
a wooden E, her sister's a D, and the father between 
the ball and mallet seems to hit a vigorous F, and 
so as you read your book you get in unrhythmical 

succession, E—D—F-E—D—F—, and you know, 

w ithout looking, w hether it is Miss Smith, her sister, 
or the father that makes the shots which you half- 
consciously tally. 

The croquet symphony on E—D—F is varied at 
times by a long train-whistle, which comes up from 
the valley on a fourth line D, which is so softened by 
the distance and multiplied by responsive echoes that 
you are soothed into a mood favorable for sleep. So 
w ith your chair tilted back, and your eyes closed, you 
drop into repose, wondering how it happened that the 
fly bothering you buzzes an F, and the honey-laden 
bee that flies across the piazza also hums an F, and 
why the meadow-lark in a tree yonder is piping up 
on F-sharp an octave and semitone higher than the 
tiny insects. 

After a little you are wakened by a rough chro¬ 
matic scale, from F to F, and yon yawn into existence 
again, recalling that the last thing you remembered 
hearing was a couple of diminutive wing ed F’s, and 
now the cow down in the pasture plants a whole 
chromatic sequence on F’s, and you wonder if F is 
not nature's favorite key. You recall that the initial 
notes of the neighing of a horse, and the how ling of a 
dog, are often pitched on F, but you dismiss the ques¬ 
tion after a little, for you find that nature is as fickle 
as to pitch or choice of key as many a singer and com¬ 
poser have shown themselves to be. Your reflections 
bring yon to one conclusion, that, go where you will, 
pitch exists with clearly-defined tonality. 

The sea intones majestically; the thunder often 
gives a pronounced 64-foot bass in varying pitches; 
the brook gurgles ceaselessly, and as it darts from 
one of its tiny self-made caverns to another, a perfect 
and continuous melody may be discerned; the music 
of the brook is no creation of fancy, but a liquid fact, 
within reach of the enjoyment of anyone who will 
take the trouble to follow- its course awhile. 

And now we must leave you. Do not undervalue 
the gratuities of your holiday. Open your heart to 
nature. She will teach you everything but phrasing, 
diction, and rhythm; and, in her broad expanse, those 
three, well and clearly-defined artistic requirements 
will receive an impetus and inspiration which cannot 

be roused by any artificial environment whatsoever. 

* * * 


THE TRUE 
REWARD. 




ivi 


in the front rank too mar 
of our young Americs 
music students forget tl 
debt that success must pay to time. T.ook at tl 
young military and naval cadets. 'They work stead! 


for years to attain to a scholarship sufficiently ripe 
to hope even to pass the examinations that admit 
them to West Point or Annapolis. Then come f our 
years of work so exacting that 30 per cent fail t „ 
maintain the required standing and are dropped. 
Even at graduation they receive only subordinate com¬ 
missions, and it is a question of years before the 
money consideration is of any value, as compared with 
the financial successes of commercial life. 

Physicians, lawyers, and clergymen afford abun¬ 
dant examples of the value of sjiceial aptitude for 
professional work. In the press of competition manv 
must step aside and let the more gifted sit in the 
highest places, but even then high places are never 
filled by young men. While they may show promise, 
the world makes no wide recognition until the promi* 
is redeemed. This recognition must be earned by 
busy days and studious nights. Failure upon failure 
to reach desired ends carry not the sting of defeat, 
but the self-inflicted lash which stimulates to further 
effort, until at last the special disease is mastered, the 
great ease is won, the remarkable discourse is de¬ 
livered, and the world or that part of it to which 
special gifts appeal bows to the master. 

Is music so light a thing that the sound of a voice 
can alone mark one for distinction? Is there no spe¬ 
cial strength of character necessary to enrich the gift 
of a beautiful instrument? We can answer by an 
illustration. 

The piano may give single examples of its tone- 
quality as readily, perhaps, at the hands of a novice 
as of the virtuoso. But what of the profound truths 
which the instrument reveals under the highly-cult¬ 
ured touch of the master? Do they not stand as evi¬ 
dence that the tone is not the thing, but the mind, 
the grasp, the subordination of the body to the will, 
the insight which comes from research, the earnest 
ness that is aroused only by a worthy object, the 
consecration to a cause? All point to the truth that 
the tone is a simple thing in itself; but it is when 
employed as a medium by which an art product may 
be given to the world that it is of mighty import. 

The piano-tone is meaningless until linked to mind 
The vocal tone is equally inane to the cultured listener 
unless a world of thought and experience have made 
it possible for its possessor to bring to it and to reveal 
through it, not only the meaning of life in its widely 
differing moods, but the strangely marvelous powers 
of the art itself. The voice gives out in great abun¬ 
dance, but the part it gives not out, but remains the 
secret treasure of its possessor, is even more abundan.. 
and fills the life and experience of the artist beyon 
all attempts to describe. Is this rich reward gain 
by only beckoning to it? The men and women * 1 
have suffered to deserve it will tell you no , they 
have no words to waste in idle jest, hut speak to * * 
appreciative few, almost in a whisper, always.* 1 
sigh, of their struggles and consciousness of j ,ls ^ rt 
ward. 

Do my readers weary of my repeated efforts to w 
press upon them the seriousness, the dignity, o ^ 
calling? Only great earnestness and much stu y ^ 
lead to that real satisfaction which is the mosd ^ 
treasured prize awaiting them. A full mea ' u! ^ >[n 
popularity, applause, and money is not to - 
pared with it. Think not, however, that it i* a P ^ 
earned in youth or a gift from the goddess 0 * ^ 
It goes hand in hand with maturity, and is t ie 
inspiration to teachers. 

* * * 

During the past fe w 

IS THE ART OF I have observed F* at ^ 

SINGING rcss in the vocal 

IMPROVING? ten years ago mv atW " 

w-s called to a yow? 

who had an unusual dramatic soprano vf *'^ 
sical temperament, and brains: in f act > a 
ties which make a singer. With much sac n 
accumulated money sufficient to study ia a jtself 
school in the West. This school had gain ^ 
a reputation as a musical center for sending < ^ 

piano, violin, ’cello, and a few voice P U P s 
came prominent in the musical world- 
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She started the first year under a German teacher. 
His lessons consisted in requiring her to sing as many 
difficult solfeggi as possible at one lesson. The more 
■die learned of these the better lesson she had. Poor 
girl! With not a word or hint as to true tone-pro¬ 
duction. She thought, because she was paying two 
dollars and a half for a thirty-minute lesson, that she 
was learning something. She continued until spring 
in this way, when doubt of the method (?) took pos¬ 
session of her mind. She tremblingly expressed her 
doubts to the president of the college. He told her 
that a great artist was coming from Italy next week 
and she could study with him, and, furthermore, he 
played the ’cello beautifully. The ’cello, in fact, was 
his specialty. However, the president could not see 
why she was dissatisfied with her present teacher. 
Weren’t Miss A. and Miss B. his pupils, and weren’t 
they making a record for themselves in the song- 
world? 

Our dear young lady had not learned that there 
was a very few voices naturally placed, and that many 
an incompetent teacher has gained a reputation, not 
merited, from these natural voices. 

Her new “’cello” teacher advanced her to Italian 
arias (more brilliant fantasies than just plain 
studies), such as the “Jewel Song” and “Una Voce 
Poca Fa.” She felt encouraged and even highly 
elated. 

When she returned to her village home in the sum¬ 
mer she sang these wonderful things. The people 
did not enjoy her attempted artistic efforts, but they 
thought their children ought to study with a person 
who could sing in Italian. Accordingly, she gave to 
her village friends what she thought a method until 
February, and then, by borrowing money, returned to 
the same school. 

The faculty were delighted to have her back, and 
receipted her first check with alacrity. This time she 
was progressing. She had a signorina for a teacher 
whose only claim to distinction was a very long name. 
Soon she awakened to the true state of things, and 
resolved never to sing again. 

Omitting her heartaches, we will pass on two 
or three years. She went to New York City and 
there studied for a year true voice-placing. Shall 
we tell you what she did in that one year? To her 
great astonishment, her teacher told her she could 
do nothing, until she had learned, in a measure, 
breath-control. “How strange,” she thought, “just 
to work on breath-control.” But she nearly lost 
courage before a simple tone in the middle voice could 
b« produced without escaping breath. Before certain 
breath-control was attained, she was told to focus or 
to place her tone, to eliminate all needless effort. At 
the same time exercises were given her to acquire a 
freedom of tongue, larynx, and jaw. 

During the three years of previous corrupt teaching 
»l.e scraped every note out of her throat, and her vocal 
apparatus was so wofully constricted that she sang 
badly oat of tune. Can you not see how this gentle, 
careful method of teaching came as almost a shock 
to our young lady? And what must have been the 
-hock to this dear, patient singing teacher during 
ibosc first few lessons? It took many daily lessons 

,lr| derstand what she should do to acquire this sim- 
pl-' method; and she spent a year of patient study at 
it. 

s he is to-day a prominent concert and oratorio 
linger and successful teacher. 

She writes me she always reads the articles in The 
■ T r ” E u »der the vocal department and, furthermore, 
J, -i them out and makes a scrap-book of them. She 
'c-i'ts upon her pupils’ reading this scrap-book that 
'hey may avoid some things in her experience. 

1 hope there are not many German vocal teachers, 
today, similar to the above mentioned, or great 
** ce ^° players teaching singing. 

in the future singers will not be accepted as sing- 
ra > Unless they sing easily, with reverberation, and 
they heed what great masters say: “Be natural 
* look pleasant.” Many an artist on the stage to* 
a -' has a reputation, not because of beautiful and 


pleasing tone-production, but musical temperament or 
interpretation. 

Some of our prominent contraltos, with their big 
mismanaged voices, commit all the sins of the rau 
sical decalogue. The dominant difficulty U erratic 
breath action. Four years ago I heard a prominent 
l'rench dim sing “Cavalleria Rusticana” depressed 
from the key throughout the whole performance. 
Such a thing should not be tolerated. The sensible 
American people are awakening. They will not be 
duped by “acid sopranos,” “pathetic bellowing" of con 
traltoB, or the violent efforts of tenors whom one 
would think in danger of bursting a blood-vessel be¬ 
fore they finish the performance. 

Kenyon says: “Every experience is an education.” 
and possibly the relating of the above experience will 
be an education to others. I am sure that in the near 
future there will not be such a misguiding of voices. 
\\ e are rousing from our lethargy, and better under¬ 
stand the correct vocal tone.—Eta Urmingimg. 

• • • 

[I CANNOT print the fob 
THE GOSPEL OF lowing paper by Mr. Dibble 
RELAXATION. without commenting upon 

its value to the teacher 
and student. In a few words he has indicated clearly 
the most important physiological fact connected with 
tene-study. The volumes of matter written and 
printed on relaxation may be found here condensed 
without the loss of an item of any importance. When 
the principle underlying the “Gospel of Relaxation,” 
as here presented, is fully grasped by teachers, the 
preparatory work of voice-placing will be greatly sim¬ 
plified and accelerated.— Vocal Editor. ) 

In the discussion of subjects of a pedagogical nature 
confusion is often caused by a misunderstanding of 
terms. Very often a word may have several mean¬ 
ings according to the subjects with which it is con¬ 
nected. 

What do we mean by “relaxation" as applied to 
singing? 

Anyone who has considered the matter will admit 
that there can be no production of tone, no matter how 
soft, without a corresponding muscular exertion; and. 
the more powerful the tone, the more strenuous must 
he the muscular effort. Furthermore, no muscle can 
accomplish any result when it is in a relaxed con¬ 
dition. 

How then—it may in all fairness be asked—can we 
have relaxation and yet produce tone? 

As one answer to this question, let me say that the 
relaxation is only a terming one. In order to under¬ 
stand the matter fully, we must consider how muscle* 
work. We must know that wherever there is placed 
a muscle to move any part of the body, there is aa 
opposing muscle to pull it back into place. A muscle 
never pushes—it always pulls by it* contraction, and 
then at the proper time relaxes, to allow the opposing 
muscle to do its work. 

Now, if when a muscle Is used, the person should 
in any manner contract the opposing muscle, then t he 
muscle which is called upon for work will have added 
to its strain whatever effort may be neee**ary to 
overcome the tension of the opposing muscle. There¬ 
fore the answer to “what do we mean by ‘relaxation ?" 
as applied to singing is-that all mu«cles must be re¬ 
laxed which are not required for the production of 
tone. 

It is the desire of all intelligent teachers of singing 
that their pupils should produce a tone which shall 
be firm and sonorous, and yet be capable of all de¬ 
grees of modulation of both power and quality. It 
is also the desire of most pupils to produce as large 
and sonorous a tone as possible; and the effort to do 
so, coupled with a lack of knowledge regarding breath 
control, is the cause of throat constriction. 

When a pupil of this character present* himself fur 
instruction, the find effort on the part of the intel¬ 
ligent teacher must be to do away with thD con¬ 
stricted condition, which can produce only n harsh 
and unmusical tone. In the effort to obtain the nere. 
sary condition of relaxation the first rem.lt m~U> 


the pupil— a teeming loss of all firmness of tone. In 
fact, he often does lore firmness and {lower, because 
he is forbidden to use those muscle* to which he has 
been accustomed; sad the correct muscles, not being 
property developed, are weak and do not respond to 
his efforts. 

Unless the pupil has confidence in the teacher, he 
is apt to believe that the teacher has not properly 
grasped the situation, and many an intelligent and 
conscientious teacher loses pupils from this cause— 
the pupil going to a teacher who will let him shout, 
and quickly develop an immense amount of noise, but 
which will only produce an unmusical and harsh tone 
and n final impairment of the vocal muscles. 

All correct muscular effort must be unconscious; 
that h, there must be no sensation of effort in the 
muscle itself. The true vocal muscles are non-voli* 
tional; that is, they cannot be moved by any direct 
effort of the will-power. They can be moved only aa 
the singer thinks of a certain pitch and wills to sing 
it, when. If used correctly, they will instantly perform 
their proper functions. 

Therefore, whenever the singer has any sensation 
of effort the throat, it is the result of a constricted 
condition of the muscles, one ret holding back and 
preventing the free play of the other. This may be 
illustrated by the muscular exertion of the pianist, 
who tkinka at his finger-tips, although it is the mus¬ 
cles of the forearm which, by their alternate contrac¬ 
tion and relaxation, move the fingers. So lung as the 
player’s attention is concentrated at his finger-tips, 
the muscle* will act correctly; but if be should en¬ 
deavor to consciously contract those muscles, it would 
only cause a much greater effort, with an appreciable 
loss of power and loss of all flexibility. 

But when we have gained "relaxation” in aiuging, 
how are we to produce firmness of tone and overcome 
the seeming lore of voice which has been the first 
result? 

71m quickest end easiest wey to take a person's 
attention from one thing is to give him something 
else to think of. So, in singing, let the attention of 
the pupil be directed to correct breath-control, by 
means of the use of the muscles In the region of the 
diaphragm, and also let hie entire attention other¬ 
wise be directed to a peifcrt articulation of consonant* 
and a dear and firm enunciation of vowels in the front 
of the mouth, giving each their individual quality, 
and the throat-muscles will gradually become strong 
and correctly developed. 

To be sure, there i* a physical connection between 
the finger tips and the muscles of the forearm, and 
there is none between the lips and vocal muscle*. But 
there is a mental connection, by mean* of which the 
strenuous effort nt the lips will cause a correspond¬ 
ingly strenuous effort of the vocal muscles, but an 
effort of those muscles only which are absolutely 
needed to make tone—provided, of course, that there 
is correct breath-control so that these muscles are not 
called upon for work for which they were not in¬ 
tended- Horace P Dibble. 

• • • 

Why no much mediocre 
INSUFFICIENT singing is accepted where 

TRAINING OF Mich a high degree of per 

SINGERS. fection is exacted of the in¬ 

strument*! performer is one 
of the inexplicable things in the artistic life of the 
present d*y. 

If we must believe history, and those favored ones 
who heard the famous singers of fifty years ago, vocal 
art, or the art of singing, is in its decadence Then 
the singers earned the title of artist, and although 
finished singers were not so rare as now. they were 
not all spoken of a* artists. Now everybody who can 
squeak out a tune is an artist alongside of the genuine 
article; there is no distinction, as there was then. 
Heaven help the army of people called singers, if our 
public were as difficult to please as was that of fifty 
—or more —years ago: these same dcsecrator* of the 
noble art would never finish their evening’s perform¬ 
ance— or at least a second appearance would mean 
empty benches. 
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There is a mistaken idea extant among a large class 
of people at the present day—and not by any means 
the smallest number are musicians who display good 
judgment in other matters—that singers require less 
schooling, less time to develop their talents, than do, 
we will say, pianists or violinists; and because of 
this error, which is shared by a large majority of 
singing-teachers, students, after a comparatively short 
period of study, are launched as full-lledged artists. 

The result is not—and never can be, satisfactory; 
for, besides the short-lived success—such as it is—of 
these victims of the forcing process, the baneful in¬ 
fluence these raw recruits exercise is beyond question. 
What arc we to expect of the singers of the future, 
if they have, for the most part, such bad examples to 
follow. The few really capable singers still to be 
heard,—with the present superficial system,—are 
bound to grow less and less. 

When I say capable singers, I have no reference 
whatever to that ciass who merely interpret well, with 
a badly-schooled remnant of a voice, but to those who, 
first of all possessing thoroughly well-schooled voices, 
understand, besides, the art of interpretation. A 
good interpreter without a singing voice cannot be 
ccV.nted a singer; he would do better to recite the 
terse* and let the music alone; on the other hand, 
one possessed of a good and well-trained voice, but 
no knowledge of interpretation, makes a very unsatis¬ 
factory and uninteresting singer. The two combined 
make the artist: it must be all or nothing. For the 
same reason that no connoisseur would class as an 
artist a violinist who did not fulfill all the require¬ 
ments of an artist, and with people of sound judg¬ 
ment this applies to all musicians,—singers included. 

The really fine voices which appear from time to 
time too often undergo the forcing process, “by un¬ 
scrupulous teachers, anxious to attract attention to 
themselves,” are thereby ruined, and their owners after 
a few phenomenal successes drop out of sight. The 
old-time singers underwent careful, systematic train¬ 
ing for a number of years, before attempting a public 
appearance; and even then, they were never per¬ 
mitted to sing the more difficult works until they had 
become more fully matured, vocally as well as phys¬ 
ically, so that there was no undue strain: conse¬ 
quently they retained the beauty of their voices unim¬ 
paired for many years. 

It is a subject often commented upon, that many 
singers of to-day though still young and vigorous in 
body have prematurely old and worn voices. The 
singing teachers of the past, who were not so greedy 
for money, nor so anxious to reap a rich reward in a 
few years as now, loved their art and served it well. 
They understood the development, the maturing, of 
the voice to be a slow process, and the only safe one: 
they used to say, “as wine ripens slowly, so with the 
singing voice.” All who understand will appreciate 
this fact 

To-day the effort is toward a quick ripening; the 
natural result—early decay. In conversation not 
long since with an eminent pianist and two favorably 
known violinists, 'hey agreed that, were they to pro¬ 
duce work one-half so bad as most of the singing 
heard in publie, they would be promptly hissed. 
Undoubtedly this would be the case.— Gmnan Times. 
• • • 

To those who have read 
VEGETARIANISM with interest the advocates 
FOR SINGERS. of a meat diet for singers 

the following clippings, 
which present the other side of the question, will be 
of interest: 

Madam Lili Lehmann, whose singing at Covent 
Garden was quite one of the features of this opera 
season, was a few years ago prostrated by a severe 
illness, in consequence of which she was obliged to 
leave the stage for some time. She even despaired of 
regaining her health and of being able to resume her 
career. At that critical moment two of her friends ad¬ 
vised her to become a vegetarian. She followed their 
advice, with most beneficial results. One advantage 
she derives from it is that on the days when she sings 
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she is not obliged to change her diet. Here is some¬ 
thing she has to say on the topic: 

"The days on which I sing,” said Madam Lehmann, 
“I vary my mode of life hardly a jot. For five years 
I have been a vegetarian. What a glorious word for 
those who, like myself, can utter it with such a feel¬ 
ing of exultation! My shattered nerves had kept me 
for a long time on a bed of illness. It seemed im¬ 
possible for me. to recover from attacks of heart pal¬ 
pitation, dizziness, and fainting spells. 

“Finally Eugen d'Albert and Professor Klindworth 
recommended me to become a vegetarian. Though I 
had a kind of mysterious repugnance to the idea of 
giving up my rare beefsteak, to which I had become 
accustomed, and feared that I might be attacked with 
weakness in consequence, I gathered my energies to¬ 
gether and began one day to live only on vegetables 
and fruit. 

“What happened? It agreed admirably with me. 
True, the first two or three days I couldn’t get rid of 
the idea that I didn't feel satisfied. But by the fourth 
day I was accustomed to it, and after a fortnight the 
attacks of dizziness and fainting and heart palpita¬ 
tion had ceased. I was a free being, cured of all my 
troubles, which had been playing me such bad tricks. 

“In addition to this, I must not underestimate the 
satisfaction I feel in knowing, when I sit down to a 
meal, that I am not eating my fellow-creatures, and 
that in order to satisfy my appetite no harm has come 
to them, and it has not been necessary to take the 
lives of any of them. 

“But you want to know principally what I eat and 
drink the days I sing. Whether I sing or not, my 
diet remains the same. I carry out the same program, 
and that suits me perfectly. If I happen to be at 
home, I rise very early—at six or half-past seven 
o’clock—go into my garden and work there among 
my plants and flowers. 

“If the weather is bad, I write a good deal. At half¬ 
past seven I drink a glass of milk, eat a little rye- 
bread, and, now and then, some fruit. 

“Usually, I dine at noon; but, when I sing in the 
evenings, an hour later. I take a plate of vegetable 
01 rice- soup, then I eat a plate of vegetables. At four 
o’clock I have a cup of milk, and at seven o’clock eat 
some green salad, a couple of eggs or cheese. Perhaps 
twice a year I eat fish; but I don't care for it much, 
and only take it when I can find nothing else. 

“With one plate of rice, taken in the afternoon, I 
am strong enough to sing ‘Isolde’ and to stand the 
strain of all the great roles whieh last until midnight. 

“I never touch alcoholie drinks, never am thirsty, 
and I have a fine, buoyant feeling when I am out walk- 
ing. Every morning I go through calisthenics, take a 
swim when I can, otherwise cold baths, work a great 
deal in the garden and in-doors. I no longer know 
what fatigue is since I’ve become a vegetarian, and 
can stand a great deal more, both mentally and bodily. 
Therefore I can highly recommend this mode of life.” 
—Musical Standard. 


Ix an article on the hygiene of the voice, Dr. Magel 
Rossiter says: “Observation, analogy, and science all 
conclusively show that meat is not good diet for sing¬ 
ers. The best diet is fruits, grains, and nuts. Nations 
that eat largely of meat and fish are not musical. 
The great masters of musical art in Germany appeared 
during the last century, when meat was considered a 
very great luxury because of its scarcity, and the 
poorer classes, from whom most of the’ musicians 
came, rarely ever saw it. Italy, where the people sub¬ 
sist upon nuts, cereals, macaroni, and fruits, is a mu¬ 
sical nation, and her masters and composers stand in 
the forefront.” 

e * » 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. 


answered or discussed 

RENT. 


In the September issue 
the questions that have ac¬ 
cumulated during the sum¬ 
mer will be taken up to be 
. Editor Vocai, Depart- 


ON THE CHOICE OF MUSIC AS A PPn 
FESSION. 

BY C. FRED. KENYON. 

I think it is very probable that there are but verr 
few truly musical people who have not, at one tirn'< 
or another, felt a strong desire to enter the musical 
profession, either as public performers or private 
teachers. There is such a charm—such a fascination— 
in spreading the knowledge of the art which we love 
that it is not in the least strange that we should oc¬ 
casionally feel the impulse to devote our lives to the 
interests of music in all its branches. And this is 
rightly so; for music is as honorable a profession as 
any in the w hole world, and it demands sacrifices as 
great as any other profession—not even excepting the 
church and medicine. 

The chief argument generally put forward against 
the claims of the musical profession is that it is 
“overcrowded.” But this statement applies to all 
other professions with as much force as it does to 
music; and he who tries to argue on this basis nearly 
alw ays forgets that in all professions—no matter how 
overcrowded they are, or how keen the competition is 
among their members—there is plenty of room at the 
top. But I will go a step farther than that I assert 
that, given ability and energy, conscientious work is 
bound to receive its reward sooner or later. It may 
not come at first, but with the exercise of persever¬ 
ance and patience and, above all, common-sense, it will 
not be delayed long. In every stage of human life 
there are people who are never happy unless they are 
miserable; that is to say, they are never at ease un¬ 
less they are finding fault, and grumbling; and these 
are the people who are always doing their best to run 
down the musical profession. They assert that it is 
not “gentlemanly”; that it is trivial and common¬ 
place; that it is of no practical use to the ordinary 
“man in the street.” Were there ever more ridicu¬ 
lous statements than these? Almost any child could 
refute them; and we, who are proud to call ourselves 
musicians, can afford to ignore them utterly. Music 
is a noble profession; no one of us has any doubt oi 
that. It is noble because it helps us to live a better 
life; it is noble because it shows us so much of the 
beautiful and the sublime in human nature; and, 
again, it is noble because it heals so much of the aor 
row- and suffering of every-day existence, and inspires 
us to fresh effort and higher accomplishment. And 
in selecting one’s life-work, surely these are matters 
of high consideration? 

Incompetence in music, like incompetence in any 
other profession, is bound, sooner or later, to lead to 
disaster. Before finally deciding on the musical pro 
fession, be quite sure you are sufficiently talented to 

be successful. Test yourself in every direction! a ’ c 

yourself confident of yourself, and then you are boune 
to succeed. There is nothing, perhaps, more fata 
one’s happiness than to overestimate ones abilities 
and it is one of the easiest things in the world toe 
But when you are once convinced that you are an 
ciently capable and efficient to enter the musi 
fession, and when you are quite sure that in 
you can do better work than in any other depart®^ 
of life, do not hesitate for one moment, for * 

hesitates is lost. «nark- 

During the past and present generations, a re ^ 
able change has taken place in the social * 0 ^ 

those belonging to the musical profession. 
when an ordinary teacher was looked upon wi ^ 
tempt, but in those days the musical proles* 0 ^ 
more often than not quite uneducated in eTC j r 
partment of knowledge except that of music, a ^ 
haps in some degree he merited this contemp^ 
we have changed all that, and now an avera^ ^ ^ 
cian is as well educated and cultured as me 
other professions. And, to a person of culture^ 
all this has to be taken into account when e ^ ^ 
to select the profession he wishes to follow- 
this head there is nothing to be feared. ^jgg 
musicians of average ability stand on an eqm ^ ^ 

with the clergy, lawyers, and physicians, an 
treated with the respect they deserve. 
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A TALE OF A WOULD-BE MUSICIAN. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


[This novelette, begun in The Etude for July, to 
be finished next month, was written while the great 
composer was in Paris, himself in great want and dis¬ 
tress, and published under the title, “An End in 
Paris.” The principal character was a German musi¬ 
cian of great ambition and lofty aims, who may, in a 
measure, represent the author himself.—E d.] 

II. 

FOR the next few days,—in which all my efforts to 
find out the lodging of my friend proved in vain,—I 
could not help feeling keenly how wrong I had been 
not to have more consideration for the characteristics 
of so deep and enthusiastic a spirit, than I had shown 
in my harsh and perhaps exaggerated replies to such 
innocently told plans. In my creditable purpose of 
frightening him as much as possible from his inten¬ 
tions,—because I did not believe him to be the man, 
either in his outward situation or inward character, 
to follow out such a complicated path to his ambitions 
as that which formed the object of his plans,—in this 
creditable purpose of mine, I say, I had not remem¬ 
bered that I was not dealing with an easily convinced, 
yielding being, but with a man whose inmost belief 
in the divine and indisputable truth of his art had 
reached such a point of fanaticism, that it had im¬ 
parted an inexorable and obstinate cast to his other¬ 
wise mild and gentle nature. 

Undoubtedly—I thought to myself—he is at this 
moment wandering through the Paris streets, with the 
firm conviction that he need only come to a decision 
as to which of his plans he shall first adopt,—in order 
to shine at once upon that theater-placard which rep¬ 
resents to a certain extent the end of the perspective 
of his schemes. Undoubtedly he is at this moment 
giving some old beggar a sou, with perfect confidence 
that in a few months he can hand him a napoleon. 

The longer our separation lasted,—the vainer were 
my efforts to discover my friend,—the more (for I con¬ 
fess my weakness) the confidence he had expressed 
gained upon me; until I allowed myself to be so far 
led astray by it as to now and then cast a glance at 
this or that placard of a musical performance, to see if 
I could not discover in some corner the name of my 
credulous enthusiast. And the more this exploration 
proved in vain, so much the more did an increasing 
faith—strange to say—become associated with my 
friendly sympathy,—a faith that after all it was not 
impossible that my friend might succeed;—that per¬ 
haps even now, while I was anxiously seeking him, his 
peculiar talent had been already discovered and recog¬ 
nized by some important personage;—that perhaps one 
of those very commissions had already been given to 
him, the successful execution of which would bring 
to him happiness, fame—and Heaven knows what be¬ 
sides. Why not? Does not every deeply enthusiastic 
soul pursue a star? And may not his be a lucky star? 
May not miracles happen, to reveal the richness of a 
hidden treasure? 

The very fact that I nowhere saw a romance, an 
overture, or anything of that nature advertised under 
my friend’s name, led me to believe that he had tried 
his most ambitious plan first, and with success; and 
that, despising the narrower ways to public recogni¬ 
tion, he was now fully occupied in the composition of 
au opera of at least five acts. It is true, it struck me 
that I never found him at any of the centers of artistic 
activity, or met anybody that knew anything of him; 
but at the same time, as I frequented these sanctu¬ 
aries but little myself, I decided that it was only I 
that was so unfortunate as not to penetrate into those 
jrgions where his fame was already shining in brilliant 

It may be imagined, however, that it took a long 
une to change what was at first only pitying sym¬ 
pathy for my friend, into a full confidence in his happy 
I only reached this point after passing through 
all the various phases of fear, doubt, and hope. It 
o°k a long time; and for this reason it was, that 
almost a year had passed, since the day when I had 
met in the Palais Royal a beautiful dog and an en- 
’nusiastic friend. During this time wonderfully sue- 
1 essiul speculations had brought me to such a point of 
pood fortune, that, like Polycrates, I feared I should 
shortly meet with some considerable piece of ill-luck, 
thought, in fact, that I could already foresee this fll- 
ortune distinctly; and it was in rather a gloomy 
. °°n that I one day started out, as my custom was, 

a w alk in the Champs ElysCes. 

, 1 "as autumn; the faded leaves were falling from 
e trees, and the sky hung gray, as with age, above 
p e TV*°os elysian splendors. But not the less did 

och inello continue to renew his time-honored furies 
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to sefat ‘l h i\ b ‘; nd V ' ath , the being continued 
at a ht he P nnc, P les °f human justice, until 

, the ., dem ° niao principle so strikingly repre 
hum e b alae< f ca t> overcomes with super- 

ousmortaL 8 **** audaclous defianee of the presumptu- 

f_ n S “ d A enly close by me, but a short distance 

from the modest theater of Punchinello’s cruel deeds, 
the following strangely accented soliloquy in Ger- 

“Capital! Capital! Where in the world have I 
let myself be led to look for what I might have 
found so near at home! What! Shall I despise this 
stage, on which the most striking political and poetic 
truths are so clearly and intelligibly set forth—pre¬ 
sented with such sensible taste to the most receptive 
and least assuming of audiences? Isn’t this rash being 
Don Juan? Isn’t this horribly beautiful white cat the 
Commendatore on horseback as he lived and looked? 
How the artistic meaning of this drama will be height¬ 
ened and made clear when my music contributes its 
part to it! What sonorous voices those actors have! 
And the cat—ah! the cat! What undiscovered fasci¬ 
nations lie hidden in her beauteous throat! Now she 
utters no sound;—now she is utterly and entirely de¬ 
moniac; but what an expression she will make when 
she sings the fioriture that I will compose exclusively 
for her! What an exquisite portamento she will bring 
to the execution of that preternatural chromatic scale! 
With what terrible fascination she will smile when 
she sings the passage that is destined to be so famous 
in the future—‘0 Punchinello, thou art lost.’—What 
a scheme! And what an opportunity Punchinello's 
continual beatings will give me to bring the tam tam 
into play! Why do I hesitate! I must get the di¬ 
rector’s favor at once. Here I can proceed directly— 
there’s no antechamber here! With a single step I 
am in the very sanctuary — before the man whose 
divinely prescient eye will recognize genius in me. Or 
—what if I should meet with rivalry? What if the 
cat—quick, before it is too late!” 

With these words the soliloquizer would have rushed 
upon the Punch-and-Judy booth. But I had quickly 
recognized my friend, and decided to prevent a scan¬ 
dal. I seized him, and, embracing him, turned him 
with his face toward me. 

“Who is it?” he cried out angrily. But in a moment 
he recognized me, quickly drew away from me, and 
added coldly—“I might have known that you would 
hold me back from this step also—the last that I cart 
take to save myself. Let me go, or I may be too 
late!” 

Again I seized him; but though I this time suc¬ 
ceeded in restraining him from advancing toward the 
theater, I could not move him from the spot where he 
stood. I gained time, however, to look at him more 
thoroughly. 

Good God! In what a state did I find him! I do 
not speak of his dress, but of his features;—the former 
was poor and neglected, but the latter were temble. 
His frank and hearty courage had disappeared. His 
eves wandered in a lifeless, rigid way; his blanched 
and sunken cheeks told not of trouble only the dark 
spots upon them told also of the pangs—of hunger! 

As I looked at him with the bitterest feelings of an 
guish, he too seemed touched, for he tried less forcibly 
to tear himself away. 

“How are you, dear R-? I asked in a broken 

voice. Smiling sadly, I added “Where is that noble 

dog of yours?” . ... 

He looked up gloomily. “Stolen!” was his abrupt 

answer. 

“Not sold?” I asked. 

“Wretch!” cried he fiercely, “are you too like the 

did not understand what he was talking about 
“Come,” said I in a shaken voice,—“Come. Take me 
to your lodging; I have a great deal to talk over 

'"“You'will soon find out my lodgings without my 
help” said he. “The year has not gone yet! At this 
moment I am on the road to recognition—to fortune. 
Butleave me!-You have no faith in it! Why should 
one nreach to the deaf? You must needs sec to be¬ 
lieve Good! Very soon you shall seel But let me 
go if yo“ would not have me hold you my sworn 

TSeid his hands tighter. “Where is yo ^ lodging?” 
T asked “Come—lead me there. We will nave a 
friendly!^ hearty talk-if it must be-over your 

8C “You 5 shall know them as soon as they are carried 

She HP*' 

Stekho* it "-i^^- hent he 

him fast again and most urgently renewed 


my request that he would take me to hia house; but 
without effect. His eyes were fixed with an excited 
glare upon the cat. 

"How everything depends on her!” said he:—“For¬ 
tune, honor, fame lie in her soft paws. Heaven direct 
her heart and giant me her favor! She looks kindly 
at me; yes, that is the feline character. She is kind 
—courteous—immeasurably courteous! But she is a 
eat—a perjured, faithless cat! Wait—I can compel 
thee—I have a noble dog—he’ll inspire respect in thee. 
Victory! I have won! Where is my dog?” 

In his delirious excitement he had shouted these last 
words in a shrill shriek. He looked hurriedly about, 
seeming to seek his dog. His searching glance fell 
upon the broad roadway. Just then there rode past, 
on a beautiful horse, a man of elegant appearance—an 
Englishman, to judge by bis physiognomy and the 
peculiar cut of his clothes; beside him ran a large and 
beautiful Newfoundland dog, barking gayly. 

“Ha! My presentiment—” shrieked my friend 
furiously at the sight:—“Curse him! My dog! My 
dog!” 


All my strength was vain against the overwhelming 
force with which the unhappy man tore himself away 
like lightning. He shot like an arrow after the horse¬ 
man, who at this moment ehanced to spur bis horse 
into a full gallop which the dog accompanied with 
merry gambols. I ran after him in vain. What exer¬ 


tion can equal the effort a madman?—I saw the 
horseman and the dog, with my friend, tum into a 
side street leading to the Faubourg du Route; but 
when I reached the street all were out of sight. 

I-et it suffice to say that all my efforts to discover a 
trace of the lost ones were utterly in vain. 

Greatly shaken, and myself excited almost to mad¬ 
ness, I was at length forced to give up my search. 
But it will be readily conceived that I did not on that 
account cease to make daily efforts to find some guide 
which could lead me to the dwelling of my unhappy 
friend. I inquired in every place that had any con¬ 
nection whatever with music—but nowhere could I 
find the slightest information. Only in the sacred 
antechamber of the opera, some of the lowest of the 
officials remembered a melancholy, wretched being, 
w ho had often been there and waited for an audience; 
—but of whose name and residence, of course, no one 
knew anything. Every other means—even that of the 
police—led to just as little trustworthy traces; even 
these guardians of the public safety did not seem to 
have thought it necessary to trouble themselves about 
the unfortunate man. 

I fell into despair: when one day, about two months 
after the occurrence in the Champs Elysgcs, a letter 
was handed to me in an indirect way, through one of 
my acquaintances. I opened it with a feeling of com¬ 
ing trouble, and read these brief-words:— 

"Up dear friend, come—to see me die." The address 
given indicated a narrow alley on Montmartre. 

I could not weep—I hastened to Montmartre. Fol¬ 
lowing the address I reached one of those wretched 
and miserable houses that are to be found in the side 
streets of this quarter of the city. In spite of its 
squalid exterior this building did not fail to rise to a 
fifth story; my friend seemed to have regarded this 
circumstance with pleasure; and I was also compelled 
to mount by the same dizzy path. But it was worth 
the trouble; for on asking after my friend I waa di¬ 
rected to a room in the rear. On this side of the 
house, it is true, one was denied the out-look into 
the giant street (some four feet wide); but was re¬ 
warded for this by a far more beautiful prospect of 
all Paris. 


I found my unhappy enthusiast sitting up in his 
sick-bed, enjoying this glorious view. His face and his 
whole body were far more meagre and haggard than 
on that day in the Champs Elysles; yet bis expression 
waa more satisfactory than at that time. The fright¬ 
ened, wild, almost maddened look, the terrible bright¬ 
ness of his eye* had disappeared; his eyes were dim 
and almost lustreless; the ghastly dark spots upon his 
cheeks eemed to have changed into a general wasting 
away. 

Trembling, but with a quiet expression, he extended 
his hand to me with the words—“Pardon me, dear 
friend; and thank you for coming.” 

The singularly gentle and sonorous tone in which he 
spoke these few words, made a deeply affecting im¬ 
pression upon me—as indeed his very look had already 
done. I pressed his hand; but I wept and could not 
speak. 

“I think.” continued my friend after a moment of 
emotion, “it must be a good deal more than a year 
since we met in that bright Palais Royal;—I haven’t 
entirely kept my word; it waa impossible, with my 
best efforts, to become famous within a year; and on 
the other hand it is not my fault that I could not 
write to you punctually at the termination of the year 
whither you should come to see me die; in spite of 
all my pains I had not got so far.—Do not weep my 
friend;—there, was a time when I had to beg you not 
to laugh.” 


(To be continued.) 
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To those of our subscrib- 
SPEl'lAL RENEWAL ers who will scml us $2.00 
OFFER FOR instead of $1.50, we will not 

AUGUST. only renew their subscrip¬ 

tions to The Etude for one 
year, but we will send to them, in addition, a copy of 
“Alcestis,” one of the finest works in musical fiction, 
bringing in a number of famous musicians, and giving 
a faithful picture of musical life of a century and a 
half ago. The printing, paper, and binding are all of 
the best. This is a good opportunity to add a desir¬ 
able work to your library at a low price. 

• • • 

A great many teachers and pupils have taken ad¬ 
vantage of our three months’ subscription ofTer and 
we want them all to continue with U3. The Etude 
has a high standard of excellence set, toward which 
it is constantly striving, and with that, as another 
goal, a subscription list that can have no limit. No 
other musical journal gives so much real value, solid, 
practical help to teacher and to pupil on all possible 
lines of study, helps to overcome all kinds of diffi¬ 
culties; good music, bright and cheerful, brings the 
musician, professional and amateur, more closely into 
touch with the newest and best aids and methods of 
teaching and study, with all that is going on in the 
musical world that is of permanent interest and value. 
It goes without saying that everyone who loves mu¬ 
sic, and especially those who follow the profession, 
cannot get along without a live, progressive magazine 
devoted to music. This is becoming more and better 
understood. During the month now current there will 
be fine opportunity for some ambitious, energetic 
young man or woman to do well for herself in solicit¬ 
ing subscriptions to The Etude. It will commend 
itself to all as a good magazine for the home circle. 
Write us for information concerning the best way of 
forming clubs. 

* • • 

The Etude for September will have much to in¬ 
terest those who are on the lookout for aid in teach¬ 
ing, as well as those who look for articles of more 
general interest. The new season for work is near at 
hand, and the teacher who is ambitious for success 
must know what others are doing, what new methods 
are coming to the front. The world of music, like the 
world of science, does not stand still. Read The 
Etude and keep in the van of progress. 

* * * 

One of the most valuable accomplishments for the 
piano-student is that he shall read well at sight. Like 
any other subject, there is a right and many wrong 
ways of teaching it. After many years of careful ex¬ 
periment under most favorable circumstances, Mr. 
Charles W. Landon found out the inner workings of 
the student-mind in note-reading. He gives the re¬ 
sults in the two volumes of his “Sight-Reading 
Albums.” The “Introduction” to the work gives the 
fullest and clearest possible explanation of the sub¬ 
ject, and the selections of music are not only some of 
the choicest of music, but are first of all chosen to 
facilitate sight-reading, furnishing just that placing 
of notes that falls in line with the development of 
sight-reading. The sale f the works is unexpectedly 
large, and we are receiving the highest commendations 
of the work from those using it. Volume I is in grades 
1 and 2, and the second book is in grades 2 to 4. The 
music is carefully edited, fingered, and phrased. Price, 
$1.00 per volume. 

• • » 

There is a growing appreciation of tire economy of 
beginners' taking daily lessons. Teachers who use the 
“Foundation Materials'* ■>. rite us that with daily half- 
hour lessons these pupils keep up the liveliest interest. 


constantly playing the short and pleasing pieces of 
that work in a truly musical manner. Then, too, the 
pupil is kept right, helped over difficulties, no wrong 
habits permitted. When the pupil is working with 
one hand the teacher can play the other part, and 
thus making a pleasing musical effect, and the desire 
to prevent a break makes the pupil do the best pos¬ 
sible work. Some teachers are giving two lessons a 
week themselves to such pupils and the other four of 
the week are given by one of their advanced pupils. 
All good teachers have such pupils who need financial 
help, and this is a good way for giving it, and yet 
make a price for daily lessons that patrons can meet. 
Try this plan and see how it grows in favor among 
your musical friends. 

# * * 

When a pupil does a thing that his teacher has ex¬ 
plained, it fixes it in Iris memory in a workable man¬ 
ner. The notes on the many added lines, the unusual 
sharped and flatted notes, the numerous time prob¬ 
lems found in the pupil’s daily work will only come 
to a ready and correct use when fully understood and 
when the pupil has become skilled in them. For this 
purpose and for the fullest understanding of every¬ 
thing writable in music, try a course of the work 
given in Landon’s “Writing Book.” The results in 
improved accuracy, faster reading, and certainty as 
to the details of notation will surprise you. Complete, 
50 cents; in two parts, 35 cents each. 


During this month we will continue to fill 25-eent 
subscriptions for any of the three summer months 
from May to September. These three months’ sub¬ 
scriptions are intended principally for pupils, who are 
inclined to forget about music during the vacation 
months. The reading matter and the music selections 
will keep alive their interest, and when they return 
in the fall they have not lost all their enthusiasm. 
This experiment has proved very successful in the past, 
and very often results in the pupil’s continuing the 
subscription when the season opens. 

* * * 

Our edition of “Kohler’s Practical Method,” which 
has appeared on the market during the last month, 
has met with unusual favor with those who have had 
an opportunity of examining it. Our edition is some¬ 
what altered from the original. It contains a few 
pages of notation, with the addition of all the scales 
at the back of the book, the marks for teachers and 
pupils throughout the book, and a considerable num¬ 
ber of the selections have been changed. These changes 
have been made particularly to suit the American 
pupil. The book has been modernized completely. It 
has met with greatest favor, and we call especial at¬ 
tention of the teachers, who will use this method in 
the fall, to this edition. 

In ordering from your dealer, or from us, please men¬ 
tion the “Presser Edition.” 

The retail and wholesale price remains the same as 
the other editions, although the work is somewhat 
enlarged. 


XJ * U P complaints of orders that were nc 

properly filled, we found, in nine cases out of tei 
that it was due to the order’s being improperly givei 
The utmost carefulness should be taken, when orde 
mg, to mention the composer’s name, and, if possibl 
the opus and number; if a vocal composition, the ke 
or vo.ee should be given. We take it for granted the 
a h.gh vo.ee is desired, if not otherwise mention* 
If you desire any particular edition, that should t 
mentioned. 

Every teacher should have a blank book in whic 
are placed all the selections that are used, and i 
ordering it is always best to refer to this book, s 
that no mistake is made. In ordering our compos 
turns, It is only necessary to give the number, but i 
ordering other publishers’ music, it is best to give tt 
name and the number. 

» * * 

During the summer months we have been busy re 
arranging our stock, and among other things that w 


have done was to pick out of the stock quite a num 
her of valuable lithographic titles. These titles 
works of art. The music, of course, is not always of 
the most modern, but it is the title that is attractive 
They are very often rare, and a great many of them 
are out of print. We will send them to our patrons 
for 10 cents each, postpaid. Of course it must be un¬ 
derstood that it is the title and the music that is 
given. These pieces are more valuable than would at 
first appear; they are curiosities. Why not send 10 
cents and see what you get? If you are pleased with 
it, you can then send for more. 

* * # 

The new work of Mr. Tapper, entitled “First Studies 
in Musical Biography,” still remains on the Special 
Offer List. The work is in an advanced stage of com¬ 
pletion, and will soon be published; 50 cents will pro¬ 
cure a copy with the postage paid, if the order is given 
before the work appears on the market. 

It is unnecessary to state that these special offers are 
of unusual advantage to the teacher. It gives them 
the best works at nominal prices. This particular 
work is one that appeals to every teacher. It is just 
such a work as should be on the table of every 
studio, where pupils will look over it for a few mo¬ 
ments before a lesson. Besides this, there are very 
few works on musical literature intended for the 
young. The book will be illustrated, and is written 
in Mr. Tapper’s inimitable style. 

Have your order in this month, as you may be too 
late if you wait until September. 

* * » 

We have fifty copies of Palmer’s “Concert Gems and 
Choruses.” This bock is an excellent work for the 
second term of a singing society. The selections are 
not at all difficult, but the work contains easy glees 
and some sacred selections, and all of an attractive 
style. There are no less than seventy-five selections; 
plenty of material for two or three public concerts. 

We will dispose of the fifty copies that we have of 
thi i book at 25 cents apiece, the transportation to be 
paid by the buyer. 

* * * 

It is to be understood that where orders are not 
completely filled and not promptly received it is be¬ 
cause the pieces are out of print, or out of stock at 
the time, and that in the meantime we are trying to 
procure the music desired, and it will be sent to the 
person ordering, just as soon as it has been received. 
... 

This is the time of year to prepare for the new 
season. The music for the fall work can be selected 
and examined and classified better during the month 
of August than during the rush of the teaching season. 
We propose this year to add to our selections a large 
lot of the very best publications of other published- 
This will give variety, and those who have been u?in r 
our selections from year to year will find a great many 
new things in the package. 

In ordering a selection, mention must be made as 
to how many pupils are to be provided for, w 
vocal or instrumental, how man beginners, how man? 
advanced, whether popular or classical music is ^ 
sired, whether organ or piano music, and any •> ^ 
information that will aid our clerks in making 
proper selection. 

These packages can be retained during the teae 
season, and returned during the summer won 

If you do not have our catalogues, they can 
on application. 

* * * 

We have had in the course of preparation a ^ 
pianoforte instruction book. The greatest caI * 
been taken in the grading and in the sel ec tio ns 
new work. It has not teen the work of one pc ^ 
but of a number of specialists. The materia^ ^ 
taken two or three years to gather, and 
ferent specialists have worked on the boo 
the summer months. It is now in the printer ^ ^ 
and will be issued in the early fall, in ^ me '’ >- 

fall teaching. The work will be called Firs 
in Pianoforte Study.” 
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Every teacher desires a change of instruction books 
from time to time. This makes the work of teaching 
more interesting. It matters not how good a primary 
instruction book may be, it is not suited to all grades 
of pupils. This work that we now offer is one that 
will suit the greater majority. It is made on the 
popular style, leaning toward the higher class. The 
grading has been done with the utmost care, and it 
can be used almost as a kindergarten method. It 
takes a pupil through about six or nine months of 
the first instructions, in a pleasing and profitable 
manner. Every teacher should at least procure one of 
these books. 

It will only remain on the Special Offer for a short 
time, and during this time we will offer the book 
for 40 cents, postpaid. 

In ordering please mention “First Steps in Piano¬ 
forte Study.” If the book is charged to anyone hav¬ 
ing an account with us, the postage will be additional. 

# * # 

We have a complete stock of music arranged for 
autolmrp and also zither, which we will be pleased to 
send “On Selection” to parties desiring music for these 
instruments. 



Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word 
for one insertion, payable in advance. Copy must be 
received by tlie 20th of the previous month to insure 
publication in the next number. 

WANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY, POSITION IN A 
school as teacher of piano, or history and English. 
Graduate of an Eastern college. Address: Miss Grey, 
care of Etude. 

AN EXPERIENCED PIANO TEACHER DESIRES 
position in conservatory or college. Highest refer¬ 
ences and testimonials. Address: Musician, care of 
The Etude. 

MR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, DIRECTOR OF 
the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, situated 
at 1329-31 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, announces 
the addition of several new departments to the cur¬ 
riculum of his conservatory. He has purchased the 
adjoining building, which he is converting into a resi¬ 
dence department for the young lady students, who 
travel from all over the country to this musical center, 
w here the broadest musical education can be secured 
in every branch. 

The new departments are as follows: Public School 
Music and its Supervision, the Fletcher Music Method, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, and Modern Languages. 
As a specimen of typographical taste and skill his new 
illustrated catalogue is most attractive. 


HOME NOTES. 


The eighth season of the Dominant Ninth Chorus, 
°f Alton. III., Mrs. Cora D. Rohland, director, has just 
dosed. The past year has been the most successful 
>n the history of the chorus, both in point of attend¬ 
ance and the excellence of the work accomplished. 

lire pupils of Miss Fannie L. Mason, Detroit, Mich., 
ffave a pianoforte recital on June 29th, assisted by 
•Iiss Emma Bever, contralto, and Miss Ella Schroeder, 

violinist 

Tire Fourth Quarterly Concert of the Cleveland 
'•hool of Music, Alfred Arthur, director, was given 
' n June 20th. and on the 27th the graduation recital 
uf Mrs. Thirza Didero. 

Mus. Omer Strong Holden, of San Diego, Cal., 
an ‘ P u pils, gave a pianoforte recital on July 2d. 

pupils of G. H. Fairclough, of Kalamazoo, 
ini'"’ ” ave *-"° recitals on June 20th, the junior and 
' mediate classes appearing at 4 P.M., and the ad- 
'nnced class at 8 p.m. 

■ ^. l,r ' losing recital of the second season of the Har- 
•Im ^ , l’ fK> l of Music and Art was given on 

ic 25th. Miss Louise Hardenburgh is director, and 
by Sumner Salter. 

o P u pds of Miss Joulyn Foulkes, of Baker City, 
t F on ’ fpwe a piano recital on June 23d. 
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terested in the work being done there, and express 
themselves as having derived great benefit from the 
course. Some of the more important features of the 
course were illustrated by elasseg of children, which 
excited much interest among those present. Mr. Carl 
Faelten plays for about an hour each day, his pro¬ 
grams covering a wide range of musical literature 
mostly of an instructive nature. 


A summer school of music is now in progress at the 
College of Music, Denver, Col., of which Samuel H. 
Blakesloe is dean. It is the purpose of this college to 
give the broadest culture and education possible to 
music students. 


The Ninth Annual Commencement of the Sickner 
Conservatory of Music, Wichita, Kans., was held on 
June 5th. 


A piano-recital, by Emil Liebling, was given at 
the studio of Mr. Burritt, in Kimball Hall, on July 
14th. 3 


William George Utermoehlin will continue, 
dt-ing the season of 1900-1901, us director of music 
in the Southwestern Baptist University, Jackson, 
Tenn. 


TnE Milwaukee A-Capella Choir, William Boeppler, 
director, gave a very successful concert on May 17th. 
Leonora Jackson was the soloist. 

The Toledo School of Music, Toledo, Iowa, Mary 
Theresa Louthan, director, gave its Seventh Annual 
Soiree Musieale on June 4th. 

An interesting program was given by Georgea W. 
Kelsey, Chicago, at her studio, in the Fine Art* Build¬ 
ing, on June 28th. 

“Captive Memories,” a song-cycle, by Ethelbert 
Neviu, was given on June 29th, under the direction 
of Florence M. King, of Newark, Ohio. 

The Neave School of Music, Salisbury, N. C., gave 
two closing recitals in the auditorium of the school, 
on June 13th and 15th, respectively. 

George W. Jones, editor of the Monmouth, Ill., 
Enterprise, gave a piano-recital on June 14th. 

The pupils of Lynn B. Dana, of Lima, Ohio, gave 
their Second Public Recital on June 28th. 

An Evening with Beethoven was given on April 
20tli by the advanced students in music of the Red 
Springs Seminary, Mrs. Linda L. Vardell, musical 
director. 

The concert in memory of Paganini, given at 
Tabor, Iowa, c-n May 29th, was a great success. A 
number of requests for its repetition have been re¬ 
ceived. 

The Ladies’ Chorus Club, of San Antonio, Texas, of 
wbich Horace Clark, Jr., is direct.r, gave a musieale 
on June 6th. This was the closing recital of the 
season. 

E. Aline Osgood Dexter will return to Phila¬ 
delphia in the fall and teach oratorio singing, also 
the interpretation of songs. Mrs. Dexter ranks among 
the foremost of American singers. 

The graduating exercises of the class of 1900 of the 
Ottawa Conservatory of Music, Ottawa, Kansas, were 
held on June 5th. 

The pupils of Caroline & Shimer, of Jamaica, 
N. Y., gave a piano recital on June 2d. 

The May Musical at Villa Maria, Frontenac, Minn., 
was an exhibition of the good work done by both 
teachers and pupils, more than half of the class re¬ 
ceiving the highest marking for their playing. 

The Fifty-sixth Annual Commencement of the 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va., was held 
on May 25th to 29th, inclusive. Two concerts, under 
the direction of F. W. Hamer, musical director, were 
given on the evenings of the 25th and 28th, respect- 
ively. 

Edith Bly, aged 13, a pupil of Misa Adelaide Pack- 
ard, of New Albany, Ind., gave a piano recital re- 
cently, at which the entire program was played from 
memory.... .. 



Your sheet music is really superior^ to nny^otber 

2V3S3t“ 7&SST' 

Y„« .r, «, F-Pt ■ »« 
r my orders in music. 

Your “On Sale” plan is one of the best developments 

S i*« .1 u* «... 


Your method of sending out music “On Sale” is a 
great convenience to teachers in small places. 

Laura M. Walker. 

I am delighted with "The Modern Student." It is 
precisely what is needed to keep children interested. 

Mas. William Rawlins. 

Many thanks for “Ear Training.” The book seems 
to meet a long-felt want, and deservea great popu- 

Stephen St. Jean. 

I have never dealt uitli any firm that has given 
me the unqualified satisfaction 1 have received from 
y° n - M. L. Burr. 

I am very much pleased with the “On Rale” music 
sent to me. The selection has been carefully made, 
and fills the need. Mua. E. II Price. 

I was much pleased with the last order, especially 
the “On Sale” music. It is a fine assortment for my 
needs. Lillian M. Fisher. 

I have received the "Dictionary of Musical Terms,” 
by Clarke, and consider it one of the most useful 
works in my library. George T. Williams. 

l-andon's "Foundation Materials” meets the require¬ 
ments of young pupils much more satisfactorily than 
any other work I have used. 

Blanche Strattaw. 

I thank you for your prompt attention to my orders, 
and you may rest assured that I will always speak 
well of the Presser house. 

Cecil Carl Forsyth. 

The “On Sale” music was very satisfactory, and I 
shall certainly recommend your music house above all 
others to my friends. 

Mns. Helen T. Pancoast. 

I want to thank you for your promptness in filling 
orders, and for the fullest satisfaction in all dealings 
with your house. Miss Mahkl Mahan. 

I have been a reader of The Etude for about four 
years, and do not see how any teacher can afford to 
Ire without it ’ Nellie Flodin. 

I have been highly pleased with all the music I 
have used, and my pupils express much satisfaction, 
as also do the parents ever their pieces. 

Bessie Olds. 

The “Duct Hour” and “Sight-Reading Album” have 
been received, for which I thank you. I have exam¬ 
ined them and find them very entertaining and in¬ 
structive. ’ Flora de Lisle. 

I am much pleased with Volume I of “The Modern 
Student” The selection of pieces is excellent, and 
the work is sure to be appreciated bv both teachers 
and pupils. Ethel Hall. 

I like your editions very much, for they are thor¬ 
oughly educational in style, and the fingering and 
phrasing is admirably marked. All teachers are in¬ 
debted to you. H. Guest Colli nr. 

I have received Mathews’s “Graded Course” for the 
piano. I think nothing so well accompanies Mason’s 
System of “Touch and Technic” as does this set of 
graded musical studies. Mrs. S. Buefum. 

“The Modem Student” is just what the pupils need 
to keep them enthused and interested, and will also 
advance them systematically with compositions that 
will give them and their friends constant enjoyment 
Margaret L. Hubbard. 

I have received “The First Violin,” and am highly 
pleased with it, as it seems not only interesting, but 
instructive, particularly as showing the inner life of 
the higher classes of society in Germany to those who 
have never been abroad. 

Mrs. Joseph Knight. 

In deciding upon which instruction-book to use in 
my claw, I find nothing better, nothing so good, as 
Landon’s “Method for Piano.” especially when pre¬ 
ceded by Landon’s "Foundation Materials.” for 
younger pupils. Mrs. E. P. Caldwell. 

I take this opportunity to state that The Etude is 
thj most practical and instructive magazine, embrac¬ 
ing the different branches of mnsical study, that I 
have ever read. Impatiently I wait for eacli number, 
and I hope to be its reader always. 

Martha Woelfel. 

Your “Evolutionary Piano Technic” is the most 
model and interesting contribution to pedagogic musi¬ 
cal literature that I have seen in many a day. I 
should be pleased to use it and recommend it to otber 
teachers, as well as to my own pupils. 

John Ortti. 

I enjoy The Etude so much, and find it of much 
assistance in my stndv of the pianoforte. I am sure 
I am more thoughtfuf of my teacher's pleasure since 
reading the many valuable suggestions in it. I conld 
not afford to do without it foT twice or thrice the 
price. Ethel Bristow. 

During the time that 1 have been teaching, T have 
had dealings with several different dealers, but never 
yet have I received as good service or more courteous 
treat ment than from yon. Tom Coleman. 
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The Teachers’ 

Hound Table. 


[Original, brief, and practical paragraphs are so¬ 
licited from active teachers.] 



Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Imparts Energy. 

A most reliable remedy when the vitality 
and nerve force have become impaired by 
illness. Induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


THOUGHTS FOR TEACHER8. 

It is very poor policy in more ways than one to 
permit ourselves the least laxity or neglect in the 
matter of daily practice and study. Becoming ab¬ 
sorbed in our pupils, intensely anxious for their high¬ 
est success, we lose sight of our personal short-com¬ 
ings, ignoring further progress and advancement with 
the excuse that “we have no time for study.” Since 
the vast majority of people, even if unwisely, judge 
of a teacher's merit by his, or her, performance and 
execution, we should not allow one day to pass un¬ 
marked by progress, or at least by the endeavor to 
maintain our standard. 

A complete knowledge of the theory of music is 
essential for the teacher who would attain success. 
Until recently this was not considered at all necessary 
for the American music student, but the times have 
changed with us, and in this progressive age we must 
be progressive. 

A musician, or one who is striving to become such, 
should study to obtain complete mastery over his 
mental faculties, so that at any time, or in any place, 
he may be able to concentrate his thoughts. It is 
because of this neglect that so many players are un¬ 
able to read music at sight. In the striving after 
technic the brain has been forgotten; they under¬ 
stand the printed music only as interpreted by the 
fingers. I have had pupils who practiced for months 
upon a piece without really knowing a phrase of it, 
while yet their fingers would not play a false note. 
The practice had consisted merely of a mechanical 
playing of the notes, while no impression whatever 
had been made upon the brain; the eyes had simply 
been used to ascertain the correct keys. As an anti¬ 
dote to this fault, during the first term of a child’s 
music life, a part of the time should be devoted to 
mind-discipline. Each week require the child to 
memorize something that is not familiar to the ear. 
Show him how to study the notes away from the 
piano, exactly as he would learn a poem. As his 
mind strengthens increase the lesson. This will de¬ 
velop musical conception, while proving also a great 
aid in sight-reading. 

Many times we are apt to think if a pupil has talent 
he will, of necessity, become a successful player or 
teacher. In my own experience I have found in nine 
cases out of ten that it is not the talented pupil who 
makes the most rapid advancement, but rather the 
one with less musical ability, who has the fixed de¬ 
termination to succeed. 

A good plan to encourage pupils and to give them 
confidence is an arrangement by which the more ad¬ 
vanced students take charge of the monthly mu- 
sicales, making out and arranging the program, etc., 
the teacher giving at the outset some explanation as 
to certain constituents of a good program, and then 
allowing the pupils to act as their best judgment 
prompts .—Carrie A. Barber. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUSTAINING THE PUPIL’S 
INTEREST. 

When music begins to have a meaning to our little 
ones there will not be so much protest when “prac¬ 
ticing time” or the lesson hour comes; yet who can 
blame them if such time is to be filled with that which 


On sale at all Music 
Stores for 




The pieces are selected from the best composers and 
are copiously annotated, and each piece has a lesson in 
which every point is folly explained and every possible 
help given the papil. 

The method is superior in many practical points to 
those in general ose. 

It is carefully graded, no difficulties appearing nntil 
they are prepared for by the preceding pieces. Every 
new thing is fully, clearly, and concisely explained and 
illustrated. Not only how to do a thing is shown, bat 
the whys and wherefores are given. Every piece is es¬ 
pecially arranged for the Reed Organ ; they are not 
Piano music, nor are they Pipe Organ pieces. Further¬ 
more, the pieces are arranged to bring oat the best ef¬ 
fects that the Reed Organ is capable of so finely giving. 
In short, the book treats the Reed Organ as a Reed 
Organ, the music all being arranged on that basis. 
Many new and charming effects are shown. Every piece 
is fully annotated, fingered intelligently, effectively 
phrased, and the expression indicated. The theory of 
phrasing and expression is thus taught. The “ Reed 
Organ Touch ” is taught, a hitherto neglected feature in 
the study of this favorite instrument Touch, as here 
tanght, makes the player far superior to the ordinary 
performer on this instrument 

The left hand is especially developed. Every feature 
of technic is unfolded by beautiful pieces, thus doing 
away with a long series of dry and taste-destroying ex¬ 
ercises. 

THEO. PRESSES, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


MUSICHL NOVE^ 

THE FIRST VIOLIN 


BY 


“MORNING GLORY” 


A new Piano composition by E. A. Lambert, recom¬ 
mended by teachers as exceptionally good for young 
pupils. It is on the order of Nevin’s “ Narcissa,” but 
easier to play. 

or address the pub- 
lisher 


FLANNER’S MUSIC HOUSE 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

25,000 SOLD 

LANDON’S 

REED ORGAN METHOD. 

BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 

PRICE $1.50. FOREIGN FINGERING. 


JESSIE FOTHERGILL 

PRICE, $1.00 

When “The First Violin ’’ made its appearance t 
created an interest which has increased rather ft" 
diminished with each succeeding edition. The storr 1 ” 
one of love and fate, men and women, and life a to * 
English girl goes to Germany and in one of those nS 
esque little towns on the Rhine meets a famous violink 
Eugen Convoicier. The tale is most beautifully told md 
is of unvarying interest. The inner life of the higher 
classes of society in Germany is finely depicted, aud fori 
musical novel it is always classed in the first rank al™. 
with that of “ Charles Auchester.” 

> The present edition is finely gotten out in cloth and 
gold binding, and with the extremely artistic illustrations 
combines to make this work one of great attractiveness 

Palmer’s Piano Primer 

a*-—. By DR. H. R. p ALMER 

In Cloth, $1.00; Board Cover, 75 
cts.; Stiff Paper Cover, 60 cts. 

A systematic and clear explanation of the funda¬ 
mental principles of Pianoforte Playing, containing, in 
addition to the rudiments of music and pianoforte 
technic, more than 400 examples, with 168 explanatory 
notes ; a list of graded technical studies, sonatas, etc., 
from the very beginning up to the most elaborate 
works; Schumann’s Rules, Czerny’s Letters on the 
Art of Playing, Burrow’s Guide to Practice, and a 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms. The work 
is concise and exhaustive, and has been used and en¬ 
dorsed by most of the greatest American teachers. It 
is adopted as a standard work in almost all of the 
colleges. Its sale has been phenomenal. 

address THEODORE PRESSER 

1708 Chestnut Street, - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


jhe 


AUTOMOBILE TWO-STEP ,S 


By G. N. BENSON 
Written In the popular two-step style ; bright, spirited, and full 
rhythmical swing. A good teaching piece. For sale at any Music 
Store, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents a copy or six copws 
for One Dollar. Published by 

G. N. BENSON, 1333 15th Street, MOLINE, ILL 

METRONOMES 

(GUARANTEED) 

$2.50 WITHOUT BELL 
$3S0 WITH BELL 

These are better than the ordinary metronomes 
being sold for more. Key attached. 

We guarantee both for one year from an. 
defect in manufacture. 

Quantity discount allowed. 

Transportation 30 cents extra. a run no 

When you want a good Metronome, an 
risk as to its being perfect, send to 

THEO. PRESSER 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, ? 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF MUSIC IN AMERl cA 

W. S. B. MATHEWS, Editor 

720 pages. Large Octavo. 275 Illustrations. Bound in Cloth, Gilt. 

. Original price, |6.oo. See special offer. rtricta 

native of American musical effort and American musical P ro P!f^ fifty y»jJ2 

American mukic trade. « inculcating strides made in the past century, or rather the P jabsusu*®- 

illustrated with photoSaph, Ld \ n h clades 720 W* »r carefully edited biographical information, is almost 

Starting with the iwalnuwiw 5 grat musicians that America has brought to light. . , f nr vrani up 

present day* Tnd trfvL m f"' 7 - » far back as 1620, the work runs easily and progressively fo^ 

ing facts and Momphicai buTfrcm? all on* ,hole century of information. No pains seem to have contai“«> 

this work can seSv bTat all \ ad , from eIe .U available source. The fund of educational value which *^ ^ a brv. 

of everv intelligent musician Ftirth^r'rU; *** 1 ', f ° r il 19 one ° r the necessary liooks of reference that nlu9 f, n t * n such w** 

a. wfflLt fail m pl^the^t Sl^^kn!S 0Bnt n ‘ , * terial h “ b « en di S eated an<1 prepared typographtcaliy m 

SPECIAL Offer.—W hile this edition lasts we will sell copies, postpaid, for Address 


r urrtK -—wnue mis edition lasts we will sell copies, postpaid, for $ 1 . 90 . 

THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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comes to seem but irksome, meaningless repetitions! 
Is it any wonder that all the interest is centered in 
the hands of the clock, and that the welcome stroke, 
so long in coming, gives them a feeling of release? 
Interest and enthusiasm are essential to the child’s 
progress in music, aud a year’s training in the kinder¬ 
garten will be found to aid the teacher more in this 
particular direction than all the text-books and mu¬ 
sical knowledge gathered from the libraries. 

A plan which never fails to interest, while procuring 
for the child a broader knowledge of music, is that by 
which five minutes of every lesson are spent in gaining 
at least an inkling of information concerning the great 
composers and their works. It is surprising how 
much can be discussed, and how much knowledge as¬ 
similated by the child in a few moments’ time, when 
the lesson has been carefully prepared by the teacher 
beforehand. The pupil will naturally look forward to 
the next lesson just as a child does who has been in¬ 
terrupted in an interesting story, and can scarcely 
wait for the next edition. 

The “marking system” is a good one where dis¬ 
crimination is made according to the ability of a 
pupil. The talented youth who lacks the patience to 
work, should be marked according to the minutes put 
in, while the “faithful” pupil, who is more interested 
in the progress than in the “minutes,” should be 
marked upon the merit of his work. 

The regular monthly practice recitals can be made 
mere attractive by spending a part of the time in the 
playing of games which can be of a musical character. 

The sum of it all is: get into the heart of the child; 
put yourself in his place; come down to his level, and, 
taking him by the hand, lead him up to loftier 
heights.— Jennie P. Kray. 


sight-reading. 

Few can be found among a large number of piano 
students who have perhaps enjoyed to the utmost 
the advanced methods of technical instruction of the 
day, able to accompany faultlessly at sight, even from 
a page of simple chord-combinations. 

The student whose training has been well balanced, 
and in every respect thoroughly symmetrical, should 
aptly read at first sight any page of notes whose 
practical difficulties do not exceed his technical skill. 
Many of the students who trip and fall in attempting 
sight-reading have had instructions in harmony, 
counterpoint, and form; have wearily toiled through 
dull text-books; and filled many pages with exer¬ 
cises. Why, then, cannot they read notes? Because 
notes fail to represent living forces to them. Because 
they have never learned to combine theory and prac¬ 
tice. The harmony lesson and the so-called music 
lesson have been two separate and distinct factors in 
their career as students. A study of theory can only 
he made profitable by seeking confirmation of its laws 
in pages of notes outside of the text-book. No tech- 


I answer that if the student is to concentrate all his 
powers in one direction he may reach his goal sooner 
by careful private teaching. 

I believe, also, that it is a good plan, if a student 
desires to go abroad eventually, to study in this coun¬ 
try with some representative of a particular school 
of music. In the last few years it may be an advan¬ 
tage to glean ideas from several eminent teachers. 

Teachers and parents, indeed, do wrong to encour¬ 
age students in aspiring to be concert-artists and that 
alone. I have heard that our countrywoman, Miss 
Amy Fay, spent $8000 in her studies abroad. Her long 
and successful teaching career must prove that she, 
an artist, has never despised teaching. Mr. Edward 
Baxter Perry spent ten years abroad in hard study. 
Teaching is to him not mere drudgery. It is one of 
the most pleasant things in his life, and does not in¬ 
terfere seriously with his concert-work. 

I used to think that teachers abroad were so in love 
with their art that they never thought of money. I 
have found that our foreign teachers are not skillful 
enough to conceal a predilection for American gold. 
It is not pleasant for the young artist-student to feel 
that his teacher desires his money, or values it, 
higher than his talent, but he will recover from his 
sensitiveness in learning that a concert-artist has more 
serious things to contend against. I refer to the 
rivalry, the jealousy, the lack of appreciation, the ab¬ 
solutely heartless and cold treatment of a suspicious 
public .—Edith Lynwood Winn. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE STUDENT. 

Does your music mean only so many notes repre¬ 
senting certain sounds which will emanate from the 
instrument when you have struck the proper keys? 
Are you willing to go through life enjoying a mere 
pittance of what is yours for lack of the effort put 
forth to secure your heritage of abundance? Study 
and think carefully. Learn to discriminate between 
good and bad tones, and strive continually to approach 
your ideal, which should always be high. Delve into 
the mysteries of harmony that you may grasp the 
meaning of the poetic tone-gems fancy has left you 
as a legacy; make counteqioint a practical hand¬ 
maid to reveal their many melodies. Study musical 
form and phraseology that you may appreciate the 
soothing cadence of the berceuse, the tripping light¬ 
ness of the caprice or scherzo, and the fiery dash of the 
allegro as it moves along, gathering new material in 
its progress, and carrying everything to a tempestuous 
close. 

Student, be earnest. Hold your art as something 
sacred, for all true music is sacred. Apply yourself to 
the duty of making the most of your opportunities. 
Become acquainted with the master-minds, and 
through them be led to a noble and a successful life — 
Edouard Hipsher. 


nical exercise, no musical composition, should ever be 
considered actually learned by a student until the 
laws that govern its structure are grasped in their 
'arious melodic and harmonic relations .—Aubertine 
II oodward Moore. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN ARTIST. 

M hen a young girl starts out with the intention of 
being one day a coneert-artist, she generally finds 
"° me w ‘ s ® person who asks her if she has three req¬ 
uisites: money, talent, and physique. Very few 
teachers present to her mind the astonishing fact that 
to become a coneert-artist one needs, in addition to 
these requisites, a fourth: ten or fifteen years of hard 
5 tudy under the best conditions. 

Let ua assume that a student can have all these 
* n gs. In the earlier stages of the work there must 
n °t only be careful, systematic, and up-to-date teach- 
ln g, but there must be personal supervision on the 
P^it of some intelligent and far-seeing person at home, 
me one may ask if I would prefer private teaching 
conservatory study for the young, would-be artist. 


AWAKEN MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 

It is a mistake to insist upon too much dry, me 
ehanical work with beginners. Make them love their 
music, awaken their perceptions of beauty in tone and 
rhythm, lead them by what they like and can compre¬ 
hend, and when the time for hard work comes they 
will be ready to do it But I believe much of the 
drudgery may be avoided. Experiments show that far 
more than we have been wont to think is technic a 
matter of comprehension, rather than of muscle. 
Bring into the earliest lessons as rapidly as possible, 
in a pleasing manner, the difficult movements in mu¬ 
sic Scales and arpeggios will lose their dullness when 
running passages in “pretty pieces” are evolved from 
them. Incorporate the difficulty yon wish mastered in 
some “catchy” strain, and play it over many times, the 
pupil following, until triumph is achieved. 

Play much for your pupils. I do not mean render 
some long, brilliant piece, but play over every passage 
that “sticks,” giving it a shade of sweetness and power 
that will tempt the learner, and awaken 
comprehension of its inner harmony.—A. U. Kemrtcott. 


CLAYTON F. 

’' SI MMY CO. 

220 Wabash Ave. . 
Chicago, Ill. 

■out RKPRESKNTAT1 VKS IN CHICAGO NOR THE 

(^bickering J^tano 

publishers and Ifmporters of flDusic 

General Dealers in Pianos and 
GQusie of the Better Class 




SONGS 

Abbott, Jane Bingham. Lullaby (c-f), ... $0 60 
Lippa, Kate Ockleston. Fern Song (d-a), . . 00 

Peckham, Martha M. Cupid’s Toy (e#-a), . . 60 

Pfefferkorn, Otto. Lilacs (bb-bi>). (For alto), 40 
Rogers, James H. Doubt Not, O Friend (c#-fil), 40 


The First Spring Days . 65 

A Winter Song, D. F. (f-a),. 26 


SONG ALBUM 

Neidlinger, W. H. Song Thoughts, . . Net, 1 25 


A collection of Songs Cor all moods. Published in two keys. 


PIANO SOLO 

Newcomb, Georgia D. Album Leaves, ... 50 

A collection of six little piece* for first grade. 

Mokrejs, John. Village Scenes,. 60 

Set of short instructive pieces, first lo second grade. 

Old berg, Arne. Op. 8 . Suite Characteristique. 

Net, 1 00 

A most ettraettve coco position for study or recital purports. 

Grade four to five. 

Pfefferkorn, Otto. Dolce far Niente (waltz 

movement),. 60 

Eglantine (gavotte), . 60 

Two sttract:re numbers, grade three. 

Rogers, James H. Scenes de Bal, . . . Net, 1 25 

Contain! number, depleting the various Incidents of a Bal 
Costume. 

Ruifrok, H. W. J. Mennet (grade four), . . 50 

Schoenefeld, Henry. Dance forms without 

octaves,.each, 25 

No. 1. March, No. 4. Mazurka, 

No. 2. Waltz, No. 5. Scbottische, 

No. 3. Polka, No. 6 . Tyrolienne. 

First to easy second grade. 


PIPE ORGAN 

Balfe, M. W. Overture to 44 Bohemian Girt,” . 1 50 
Transcribed by Jmmc* Watson. 
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HE above Hat contains only oar own late publication*, bat we 
desire to call the attention of teacher*—ebpveially the younger 


that bare bees 
man* of new 


among them—to the many desirable things tbs 
published in past years. On account of the 
material constantly lwg|§|fc3§|| * ‘ | 

interest and value—a 1 

the older publications is in dan err J Wk H| 

and by others it remains entirely unknown. When requested, we 
will indude in selections desirable material of this nature—in fart, 
such material Is just as new a* any to those to whom It is unknown. 
There is a Urge amount of It, and stocks such as on re afford unusual 
facilities for such selections because of the number of publisher* 
represented. 

We invite correspondence for special catalogues and full infor¬ 
mation in regard to music sent for inspection. 

Owing to tbe increasing popularity of oar BaUetin of Kco Music 
we hare prepared a special edition for oar first tv ue of 12KN), contain¬ 
ing much of interest to teachers and motietans generally. It wiU 
be sent regularly to any address, free of charge, upon application. 


r being published —much of which is of especial 
—a large amount of useful teaching material of 
mis is in danger of being lost sight of by many. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

220 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ube 

latest... 

publications 

44444*44444 



OF. 


THEO. jJ^RESSER, 

1708 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’ 


Any of the following »ent poet- 
paid on receipt of marked price. 
Complete catalogues sent fret 
on application. To responsible teachers we will send oi 
examination any of our publications at special prices. 

Mail orders solicited and filled to all parts of the country 

3070. Hollaender, V. Canzonetta. Grade 
III . 

A composition that requires a dainty touch in the 
left hand In Imitation or a guitar. Lies well within 
the hands and never fails to give pleasure with Its 
plaintive sweetness. Written in true canzonet style 
It offers splendid material for the teacher. 

3077. Spindler, F. March from Wagner’s 
" Tannhauser.” Grade IV. 

The most popular arrangement of this stirring 
march. It la very full in conception and requires a 
player of brilliancy and color to bring out its beauty. 

Affords good octave practice in both treble and bass. 
Triplets also abouud in good measure. Makes a good 
recital number. 

3079. Berens, H. Op. 93, No. 1. The 
Burial of the Rose. Grade IV... 

A little tone poem. A composition requiring more 
poetical feeling than pure technic. 

3079. Schmole, G. Op. 2, No. 2. Nocturne. 

Grade IV.. 

„ with light finger touch 
ith which this nocturne is 


Require* good legato. 
for the runs and trills 
embellished. 


20 


65 


30 


3090. Missler, B. Op. 80. Birds’ Morn¬ 
ing Song. Grade III. 

A salon mazurka. A very brilliant number descrip¬ 
tive of the birds in the forest. Its principal form is 
that of broken chords, although good practice is pre¬ 
sented in triplets and sixths. 

3081. Pink, "Wilhelm. Op. 122. In Balmy 

Woods. Grade III. 

In direct contrast this treats of the quiet in the 
woods. A pleasing melody well written that contains 
much teaching material. 

3082. Schmole, G. Op. 4. Barcarole. 

Grade III. 

A quiet melody with swaying rhythm in the right 
hand that brings to mind the waves* rolling. The left 
hand is almost entirely given to arpeggio work. 

3083. Rachmaninoff, S. Op. 3, No. 2. 

Prelude. Grade VIII. 

Oos of the best compositions of the Russian school. 
A piece that requires good octaves and firm chord 
grasps makes a very effective recital number. Par¬ 
ticular attention is placed upon the pedal. 

3084. Espen, Th. Op. 27. In Quiet Night. 

Grade II-.. 

A prefy composition that presents technical mate¬ 
rial in a melodious form. 

3085. Cooper, W. Op. 57. Birdie 1 My 

Messenger. Grade III. 

A very brilliant salon piece that abounds in broken 
arpeggios, wrist exercise*, and grace-note*. 

3086. Espen, Th. Op. 14. Youthful Joy. 

Grade II_. 

A bright, cheerful composition in rondo form. 
Excellent practice for light finger work. 

3095-3102. Swift, Newton E. Scenes from 

Child Life for the Pianoforte. 

Grade I. 

3095. Op. 7, No. 1. Johnnie and 

His Drum.-. 

3096. Op. 7. No. 2. Trot, Trot to 

Boston-. 

3097. Op. 7, No. 3. Katydid. 

3098. Op. 7, No. 4 Ride a Cock 

Horse. 

3099. Op. 7, No. 5. Why, How- 

Do You Do, Sir?. 

3100. Op. 7, No. 6 . The Scissors 

Grinder. 

3101. Op. 7, No. 7. The Tally- 

Ho -. 

3102. Op. 7. No. 8 . Sleep, My 

Dolly-. 

A pleasing little set, with poems by Robert Louts 
Sterensn* and others. They ploaae the young begin¬ 
ner with their tune and jingle and the picture with 
which each is decorated. 


20 


50 


a r > 


30 


35 


20 


60 


3111. Reinhold, Hugo. Op. 53, No. 3. 
In the Rose Garden. Grade III.— 

A fascinating little composition which can be used 
both to promote technical proficiency and an tpM 
t bands receive attention, the principal melodic 


sir 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


30 


Both hands receive attentiou, r““—— y- y 
figure being compoeed of an arpeggio and scalepass- 
afe in combination, and divided between the two 
hands. Its general musical quality aptly fits the title. 

. Reinhold, H. Op. 52, No. 2. At 
the Fountain. Grade IH. 

A useful study piece, combining practice of a ] 

. , , at_a.._orsmsartlpUSinP mel 


, the 


principal 
gio and sc 


30 


A userui siuuy piew, uwuuFtm U6 i-—. -* ,. 

age founded upon the turn with some pleasing melodio 
phrases. The left-hand work is pnncipally broken 
chord accompaniment. Carefully fingered and 
phrased. 


CLARKE'S MUSIC TABLET. 

Price 25 Cts., Net, Postpaid. 

A writing-tablet containing 100 leaves, 7 x 10J inches 
in sire, ruled with the staff for writing music. 

A practical and useful article for both teacher and 
student; especially valuable in the class-room for writing 
illustrations, giving some additional exercises, etc., etc. 

The Synopsis of Harmony, included with this pad, by 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will be found of great service as a reference chart. 

The paper is of good quality, and to have one of these 
pads at hand will not only be a great convenience, but a 
matter of economy in the saving of high-priced manu¬ 
script paper. Published by 

TBEO. PRESSES, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Concise and.... 

Easily Understood 

A SYSTEM OF TEACHING 

HARMONY 


DESTINED TO BECOME 

The Standard Text-Book of 
Musical Theory. 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

of University of Pennsylvania. 


T HE object which has always been 
kept in view is how to enable the 
pupil to grasp, in the easiest, most 
comprehensible way, the mass of facts, 
rules, etc., which make up the art oj 
harmony. We most earnestly invitt 
all teachers and students to investigate 
this work. 


20 For CLASS or SELF-INSTRUCTION 

Price, $1.25. 


Blank Music-Copying Books. 

Our Own Make. In Three Styles Only. 


6 Staves, 24 Pages, 
8 “ 24 “ 

8 •* 36 •« 


6 -Stxve Books are 9' 
8 -Stave Books are 9 


15 cts 
20 » 
25 « 


Lnxau. Discount to thi Psor«s«os. 


>54 x 6 inches. 
>54 x 8 inches. 
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»»- Essays irfflsa its#?* -»*• “ 

THEODORE PgESSER, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi 


torREADERS 
of the ETUDE 

SEE IF THIS COLUMN INTERESTS YOU 

(READ IT THROUGH CAREFULLY AND 
SEE WHAT WE OFFER 


W 


E want Music Teachers and readers of The Etude everywhere 
who use a good grade of popular music to have copies of 
the following: 


No. i. Ben Hur Chariot Race March,. . 

The great seller. Universal favorite. Best march published.' 

No. 2. Charge of the Light Brigade March,. 

Companion piece to Chariot Kace. Magnificent piano 
pieca Great introduction. 

No. 3. N. Y. and Coney Island Cycle March and Two- 
Step, .^ 

One of the best two-steps published. Splendid bass solo. 

No. 4. Sweet Memories Waltzes,. 

One of the prettiest sets of waltzes published. Get acopv! 

No. 5. Della Fox (Little Trooper) March,.. 

One of the best marches published. Galloping horses imi¬ 
tated in bass solo. 

No. 6. Mardi Gras March and Two-Step,. 

The latest success. Played regularly by Sousa's Band. 
Try this pieca 

No. 7. Queen of Beauty Waltzes,. 

Without any exception the prettiest set of waltzes pub¬ 
lished in years. 

No. 8. America Forever I March. 

E. T. Pauli’s latest, greatest, and best march. 

No. 9. Uncle Josh’s huskin Dance, . 

Played in the “Old Homestead ” every night. Ask to see 
this piece, it is a novelty. 

No. 10. “The Conqueror March,**. 

New march issued iu 1898. A prize winner. Nothing 
better published. Try it. 

No. ii. Ice Palace March and Two-Step,. 

A very brilliant and bright piece in six-eighths time, by 
E. T. Pauli. 

No. 12. Cupid’s Awakening Waltzes,.. . . 

One of the most beautiful sets of waltzes published.. Be 
sure to get this. 

No. 13. We ’ll Stand by the Flag March, .. 

Companion piece to America Forever! Good swing. 

No. 14. Uncle Jasper’s Jubilee,. 

Characteristic dance, cake-walk, and two-step. By E. T. 
Pauli. 

No. 15. The (Rudyard) Kipling Waltzes,. 

Do n’t fail to try a copy of this piece. 


$9 50 
50 


3 NEW PIECES JUST FROM THE PRESS 

“ Dawn of The Century March,*’.. > • • • 

Without any .exception the greatest march ever written by 
E. T. Pauli. Simply try it. 

United Nations March and Two-Step, .. 

Brand new. Just out. By W. A. Corey. Try it. 

“ Midnight Fire Alarm Galop,*’.- • * • 

By II. G. Lincolu. Arranged by E. T. PaulL W ith fire 
bells, etc. Descriptive. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER 

We believe the above pieces to be the l>est published in 
and in order to introduce them more fully anu give the re*aer»«* 
Etude an opportunity to obtain them at special low rates, we ag 
furnish any one copy selected for 25c., or any four copies for ox.. 
auy six copies for Si.00. This is less than wholesale t ii 

an order l*e sure to mention this “ ad ” in Thk Etude, °“ ier T‘ 
rate will be 25c. a copy throughout. Our editions aret he banu*j" - 
issued by any publisher; amounts for less than $1.00 can nese 
postage stamps. 

SPECIALLY IMPORTANT. _READ THIS! 


We have a set of six teaching pieces which are 1 

tion the best pieces ever placed on the market. Each piece lM Hgr 
duly graded, fingered, and special foot-notes made as to 
rendition of same. Do n’t fail to order a set of these 
are just what you want in your teaching. Nothing better 
Be sure to try them. They arc as follows: 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 


Mexican Echoes (Serenade), Grade 3, . • • • • 
Queen of the Night (York Caprice), Grades, - 
Southern Zephyrs (Gavotte), Grade 4, . • • • 
Morning Vespers (Idyl), Grade4,. . • • • * 

Pearl of the Antilles (Cuban Dance), Grade 0, 
The Cossack (Pollaka), Grade . . 


SO 50 

50 

50 


READ THE SPECIAL OFFER WE HA gg 

To any reader of The Etude, we agree to furnish any 
for 20c., or any four copies for 60c., or all six copies or 
These special prices can ouly be obtained by ordering irect ^ 
and areonly offered to introduce this set of teaching P| ece *' 
ing an order be sure to mention this “ad,” otherwise 
price of 25c. a copy will be charged. The edition is siro * J * 
Amounts for less than 31.00 can be sent in postage sumr--^ *0; 
out a sample order and write for catalogue and thematic P ^ ^ 
free, postpaid. Address all orders and communicatio 
Publishers. 

E.T. PAULL MUSIC CO- 

dA Wflct OQth Qtreet. NeW YOft 


VObUjHE XVIII SEPTE^ER, 1900 NU,Vif5ER 
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The Golden Wedding. Th. Lack. Op. 161,.. $0.35 

Th. Steams, . 26 


Dream Dance. 


Op. 6, No. J, 
407 . 


The Little Blonde Waltz. L. V. Holexembe. 

Promenade Gavotte. H. Engtlmann. Op. 

Xovelletto. H. Reinhold. Op. 23, No. 4, 

Youth and Old Age, arr. from H. Stekt, . 

Gavotte Lento. L. Sekrklmann, . 

Melody from “Oberon ”: Long, Long Ago for left hand 

alone). L Kohler, .. .20 

Entreaty. C. Bohm: Op. 318, No. 1. . ... .20 

Promise. Lends Watkins, .30 
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